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ITALY. 


rae riots at Turin are very much to be regretted, but 
,they do not appear to possess any political importance. 
The populace of Turin is generally so very orderly, and the 


city ordinarily so quiet and dull, that the Govern- 
ment evidently did not apprehend that any disturbance 
could take place. And it still appears to have been 


almost an accident that any blood was shed. The dissatis- 
faction naturally felt, on the announcement that Turin was 
no longer to be the capital, was increased by the imprudent 
language in which the change was advocated in the Gazette. 
An angry mob paraded the streets, and unfortunately a 
regiment of Carbineers fired without waiting for the word of 
command. On the second occasion, when a much more 
serious collision took place, the Ministry was equally unlucky 
in the precautions it took as it had been before in not taking an 
precaution at all. Troops were posted in considerable pcm 
round three sides of one of the principal piazzas. A crowd 
was collected there, in which no dangerous designs were 
apparent, and it seemed as if all would pass off quietly, 
when the report of a firearm was heard, the troops were 
seized with a panic and fired indiscriminately, hitting not only 
persons in the crowd, but many of their own fellow-soldiers 
on the side of the piazza opposite. The soldiers were, in fact, 
so posted that they were as dangerous to each other as to 
the mob. This sad event produced a most painful im- 
pression, and the Ministry rightly judged that the proper 
persons to propose to the Italian Parliament the adoption of the 
treaty were not the men through whose inadvertence or mis- 
fortune so much Italian blood had been shed. They resigned, 
General Detta Marmora has undertaken to form a Ministry. 
His name is alone sufficient to. indicate that the irritation of 
the Turinese is a mere effervescence of local jealousy. He 
has always acted with the Piedmontese party, and the 
Piedmontese generally do not appear to view the proposed 
transfer of the capital with any great dislike. It is true that 
not only the mob of Turin, but the municipality, has protested 
against the change. But the municipality of Turin has every 
reason to regret it. Personally, its members will lose in pocket 
by a change that will deprive them of many excellent customers; 
and, as a body, the municipality is naturally anxious about its 
revenues. Finding Turin the resort of a vast number of 
officials and strangers, and speculating on the many difficulties 
which must be surmounted before Rome could become the 
ital, it invited speculators to build on a large scale, and 
offered the guarantee of the municipality against loss. There- 
fore, when Turin is no longer the capital, not only will its 
inhabitants find themselves poorer, and the tnunicipality have 
less to spend, but taxes may have to be imposed in order to 
fulfil a guarantee undertaken to provide buildings which will 
have become useless or unremunerative. The Turinese, there- 
fore, naturally shrink from a future that will bear heavily on 
them; while they will not be cheered by the thought that their 
personal sacrifices have been caused by the success of their 
nation in its great aspiration for Rome as its capital. But all 


against the choice of Florence as what the Italians seem 
ele tai to believe is merely a provisional and temporary 
capital. 
The readiness of the Italians to the Convention will 
ey be increased by the dislike and horror with which it 
been received in the clerical world. Those who love the 
Temporal Power see the dangers to which it will be sed. 
It a4 be expected that everything will be quiet while the 
French remain, and that, before they go, the Pope will be able 
to get together a respectable force; and if his subjects are 
cowed by this force, and he can continue to oy 4 together, 
he may be abie to rule his little State after his own fashion. The 
Catholic world will insist that he shall have a fair chance, and 
that, if he can maintain himself, the Italian Government shall 
let him alone. The question of the future is, whether it will 
be possible for him to maintain himself. The whole number 
of his subjects is stated to be about three hundred thousan 
and it is calculated that he will require fifteen thousan 
soldiers to keep them down. Whether he can get the men 
will depend on whether he can pay them. Catholics will not 
fight for the Pore out of pure love, but there is quite enough 
religious enthusiasm in Ihis favour to make men ready to 
enlist in his service if they can see their way to fair 
wages. To keep up an army of fifteen thousand men will 
require a little less than a million sterling. The civil 
expenses of the Pore will absorb all that he can get out of 
his subjects by taxation. The pay and maintenance of the 
army must therefore be provided for by the voluntary con- 
tributions of Catholics; and as there appears to be no reason 
why Catholic Governments should not subscribe, if they 
please, to the fund, a million of money yearly is by no means 
a sum in proportion to the resources of the Catholic 
world. The Popz may therefore reckon on a well-paid and 
tolerably efficient army of fifteen thousand men. Will this 
army be able to hold Rome in subjection? The more san- 
wader calculate that it will not. They say that the 
Romans will rise to a man, and drive these mercenaries like 
chaff before the wind. Butif fifteen thousand men, having the 
advantages of every strong position and of the exclusive pos- 
session of heavy artillery, are determined to fight, are well led, 
and have orders to fight it out to the last without mercy, 
they can engage on very promising terms with a population 
of three hundred thousand. The proportion out of such a 
number that would fight could not be large, and those who 
would fight would be badly armed, would have no discipline, 
and would. act under leaders unaccustomed to command. 
We are too apt, in thinking of revolutions, to seek our ex- 
amples from cities or countries where the troops have 
been seduéed, or where the Government has been irreso- 
lute. If the troops are faithful, and the Government deter- 
mined, a successful revolution is a very rare thing; and 
if once the Papal troops put down the first rising, they would 
have a much easier task in combating further insurrections, 
But the enemies of the Temporal Power calculate that success 
would be as dangerous to the Pore as failure. It is said that, 
even if he did put down open insurrections, he would have to 


“The 
= this dissatisfaction is confined to Turin. It does not touch | use such severity, to set up such an iron despotism, and to 
_— Piedmont, except in a faint degree, and Turin is utterly | inflict such dreadful cruelties, that the scandal would be too 
at powerless to influence the policy of Italy. Elsewhere the | great, and Europe would either. interfere to remove it or 
f One roposed Convention has been received very favourably. The would sanction Italy in a further attack on the Temporal Power. 
os Ploventines have wisely proclaimed that they do not regard | It is, perhaps, unwise to pursue too far these speculations as to 
11C the choice of their city as a provincial triumph, but simply as | a future which’ aay unforeseen accidents may prevent from 
or the the result of a careful consideration of what the interests of | ever presenting itself. But, so far as mere guess-work 

rer the whole of Italy demand. At Naples there appears to be a| we may venture to surmise that, if the Pors Saatekcon 
“oe unanimous disposition to accept the Convention as in the | independent position and could maintain it at the sword’s 
a main favourable to Italy, and therefore not to be rejected | point, he would have the usual reward of successful strength, 
—-— through any short-sighted jealousy of Florence. Lombardy has | and have a share in that indulgent forgetfulness of political 
will as yet pronounced no opinion, but every Lombard is aware | sins which throws its favouring shade over all that is done by 
.com- that, so long as Austria holds the Quadrilateral, it would be | Russia in Poland, or by Austria in Venetia. Nor ought 
Athol, assumed that the character of the Papal 


impossible to fix the seat of Government at Milan; ents 


it to be too hastily 


power will be changed. If the Pors's soldiers keep it, up 
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at all, he will probably wish that they should keep it up 


that suits him. The Italian 
Goveyfiment will care te dogs not sénd brigands into 
ité dominions, but why shonld he not kidpap little Jews if 
he likes? The Temporal Power would have no meaning if it 
did not maintain a special and ecclesiastical character. Its 
very foundation is the notion spot 
earth governed ‘6a Church pfifi¢iples ; principles 
require the Ritfle Jews, which it must be fairly 
owned they do, there is no reason why a clerical Government, 
backed up by fifteen trium soldiers, should not 
di fis occasion may arise, what it conceives to bea 
plain and solemn duty. 

The Pops and his advisers, however, do not appear to be 
certain as yet that the danger threatened by the Convention 
will ever come upon them. They are waiting, it is said, to 
see what reception the Italian Parliament will give to the 
Ministerial proposal. There is still, it is thought, some reason 
to hope that their enemies may fall out among themselves, 
and that the rivalries of the large Italian cities may lead to 
the rejection of the Convention. But even if this hope is 
disappointed, the language used during the discussions may 
supply the Papal Government with an excuse for protesting 
against the arrangement altogether. A large majority of 
the deputies will only be induced to accept Florence as 
‘their capital because 4 are ed that Florence is a 
step towards Rome, But if the Ministry encourage this 
belief, they will seem to avow that the Convention 
is not to be carried out with sincerity on the part of Italy. 
‘The Convention is offered to the Porr as a scheme by which 
he is to be left in territorial independence, and the change 
of the Italian capital is tendered as a guarantee that 
Ttaly no longer claims Rome, but will leave the Temporal 
Power to go on as it best can. If, however, the very 
Ministers who propose it to the Chamber treat the 
Convention as a means of stepping into Rome after two 
or three years have gone by, the offer made to the Pore 
is confessedly illusory. If, on the other hand, the Ministers 
treat the transfer of the capital to Florence asa jen 
and definitive arrangement, they will dishearten and disgust a 
Jarge number of their supporters. Fortunately, the Ministry 
can foresee this difficulty, and can guard against it. They can 
adhere to that silence which in such circumstances is really 

Iden. ‘They can offer the Convention to the consideration of 

e Chamber, without expressing any opinion as to its 
ulterior consequences. They may decline to say whether 

ing to Florence is or is not a step to Rome; and they may 
easily do this in such a way as to intimate that their silence 1s 
only due to a desire not to give Rome any handle against 
them. The Chamber will understand this, and if the 
Ministers show tact and discretion, it will support them in 
their wish to balk the Papal party of the opportunity it is 
awaiting. On great occasions the Italian Parliament has 
always Fitherto shown itself to be possessed of a fair share of 
political wisdom, and there is no reason to suppose that it will 
ote itself unequal to deal with the crisis that now lies 

efore it, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

4 progress of the Social Science Association has justified 

the ridicule with which it has been repeatedly assailed, 
but it has also disclosed the possible utility of an assemblage 
of intelligent persons collected without any very definite 
object. Sir James Wixpe’s dissertation on the defects of 
English law is by many degrees the most valuable product of 
the Social machinery, and, although it might have been 
published or delivered on many other occasions with equal 
propriety, it was perhaps desirable to secure a miscellaneous 
audience for a discourse on the Hwy of law. Social 
Science is the most unmeaning of terms, but jurisprudence 
recognised branch of knowledge ; and, as 
ed that the founder and permanent President of the 
Association had formerly taken an active in the altera- 
tion of the law, there seemed to be a kind of accidental or 
personal fitness in Sir Jawes Wipe's able and comprehensive 
«ddress. Similar opinions have often been propounded by 
experienced lawyers, but they have seldom been 80 tersely 


and vigorously expressed. English law is made up of analo- 
gies which are be ayo f in their origin and spplicaten, 
although they collectively include or imply all the prin- 
ciples which might be generalized into an approximately 
perfect T= of law. As Sir James Witpe thoughtfully 
remarked, precedents limit the present both by the acci- 
dents of the past and the bilities of the future 
Judicial legislation the questions which require 


immediate solution as sufficient for the day. New com- 
binations of circumstances must develop a rule of their 
own. It is a mote original observation that the Courts, with 
all their larg diseretion in expanding the law, have no power 
of éxpunging noxious provisions. Even erfoneous decisions 
are only corrected by the gradual influence of nice dis- 
tinctions which approach nearer and nearer to the central 
blunder, until it is final explained away, The law is con- 
tained in text~books, which aré deduced from innumerable 
cases; and Sir James WILDE, in substance, recommends that 
competent persons should be employed to compile one 
universal and authoritative text-book. -A Code is su 

to provide beforehand for all the contingencies of litigation. 
A Digest states the law as it is, and furnishes s new base of 
departure. The completion of such a work would simplify 
the labours of lawyers, and it would partially neutralize the 
mischievous effects of the ingenuity and the weakness of 
judges. Sir James Wipe declared that the perversity of legal 
refinements had reached its height in the notorious rules of 
pleading which were published by the Courts in 1834. He 
might have added, between 1840 and 1850 judicial 
sophi was almost equally illustrated in the Court of 
Exchequer, which was unusually strong in ability, and in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which was lamentably weak. One 
set of judges excelled in the invention of absurd inferences, 
while the other Court allowed counsel to undertake the duty, 
and the result was nearly the same. In more recent times, — 
judges have not unfrequently regarded the interests of justice, 
as well as the technical logic of their profession, Sir James 
Witpr’s essay will have a tendency to confirm the subordi- 
nation of the method of law to its object. 

The remaining proceedings of the Association have been 
harmless, and in somé instances they may possibly have been 
useful. Experience shows that the attraction of debating 
societies is not confined to the young. It would be .inde- 
corous for grave gentlemén of middle age to propose, in 
the “Discussion Forum” or the Cambridge Union, the 
question whether a Commission ought to issue for 
inquiring into middle-class schools, or whether ticket-of- 
leave convicts should remain under the inspection of the 
police. The Social Science Association has been invented 
to gratify the natural desire of making speeches, and it is only 
surprising that it should have been found possible also te 
collect hearers. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the extreme dulness of country towns, and in the consequent 
desite of the local community to hear what strangers from 
London have to say even on the driest topics. In every con- 
siderable town five or six hundred ladies and gentlemen enrol 
themselves as members at the price of a guinea, and it must 
be worth the money to hear themselves saluted as “colleagues” 
by the celebrated nobleman in the chair. Every person whom 
Lord Brovenam takes occasion to mention is “ our colleague,” 
“our esteemed colleague,” or “ our excellent colleague.” It 
might be supposed that every subscriber of a guinea was 
united in a common enterprise with the speakers, who express 
all sorts of opinions on every subject within the wide 
which separates science from amusement. Whatever is 
neither amusing nor scientific forms a of social science, 
and payment for admission to the lectures and discus- 
sions entitles the contributors to bear a corporate title. 
The ladies who attend the meetings must be especially 
go by feeling that they also are colleagues of Lord 

rovcHaM. The female capacity of listening has been tested 
by many a sermon, which could searcely have been duller if it 
had related to prison discipline or to middle-class education. 
Social science has also an advantage in affording the oppor- 
tunity 4 sometimes hearing the other side as well as the 
origi tist. 

ord Brovucuam has earned the right to indulge in the most 

lix dissertations without the risk of disrespectful criticism ; 
but when, at some distant period, his place is occupied by 
4 successor, it might perhaps be desirable to substitute 
an oration on some special subject for a general review 
of politics, or of public events at home and abroad. It 
is true that the Danish war might seem to come within 
the general definition of social science, because it was 


never amusing; but, on the other hand, it illustrated the 


scientific proposition that twenty men are stronger than 
one. If Diippel is social science, the newspaper correspon- 
dents have long since superseded the functions of the Asso- 
ciation. In a more limited sense, social science means 
the wrong or crotchety side of every non-scientific contro- 
versy. Common sense requirés no fine name for its practical 
conclusions, and consequently there is nothing socially 
sion of public-houses by a popular vote would he a a 
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of social science. In strictness, the advocates of liberty 
ought to be regarded as colleagues of the advocates of com- 
abstinence, just as Sir Cuartes and Sir 

uRcHIsON are both Fellows of the Geological Society, 
although they hold opposite opinions as to the causes and 
process of geological changes; but the members of little 
militant sects are excusably intolerant, and they probably 
cherish the conviction that theory is inconsistent with practice, 
and much more philosophical. There is too much reason to 
fear that Sir Joux Paxinctoy, who may perhaps succeed to 
the Presidency of the Association, will imitate the diffuseness 
of the original founder; but no votary of social science could 
be more safely trusted to abstain from levity and from exeiting 
subjects. Education, prison discipline, and public health 
will, in such hands, run no risk of degenerating into 
popular topics. Even in the House of Commons Sir Joun 
PakINGTON maintains the gravity which properly distinguishes 
a colleague. Lord Broveuay, in earlier days, too often com- 
promised himself by sarcasm, by humour, and by eloquence. 

The Association, with all its vagueness and dulness, is better 
than a periodical meeting for the propagation of a single idea. 
The members have come together in the hope of finding con- 
verts to their favourite doctrines, and in some instances they 
may even wish to obtain useful information. Peace Con- 
gresses, Catholic Con , and Temperance meetings only 
assemble to confirm, b interchange of vehement assertions, 
apne os positiveness. The fury of philanthropists and 

e malignity of polemical divines require no additional 
impulse from mutual contact. The Social Science colleagues 
diffuse their philanthropy over comparatively wide spaces, and 
they wisely abstain from theological controversy. After the 
experience of several years, they may boast of having obtained, 
in Sir James Wipes discourse, one valuable contribution to 
their Transactions. The papers which are read, and the 
speeches which are made, give pleasure to the authors and 
orators, though they are for the most part inferior to the essays 
on the same subjects which abound in newspapers and other 
periodical publications. There seems to be no objection to 
an odd practice, which has lately grown up, of devoting 
one of the meetings to a formal interview with the working 
classes. If the objects of condescending notice are willing to 
receive the overtures of their superiors, they may find novelty 
and instruction in threadbare truisms, as a country labourer 
is said to be benefited and consoled by the dreariest eommon- 
places of the pulpit. An attempt which was made at former 
meetings to discuss strikes naturally failed, because the 
promoters of trade combinations are too thoroughly in earnest 
to listen to argument. There is no use in preaching Protes- 
tantism at Malines, or Popery to an Orange Lodge, and it 
would be equally idle to reason with Sheffield cutlers on the 
advantages of free labour. On the whole, the recent meeting 
of the Association may be regarded with toleration, and even 
with complacency. ‘The speech of the Archbishop of York 
would have done credit to a less pretentious occasion, and 
Dr. Kennepy is fully entitled to be heard when he writes on 
education in public schools. As the Association acquires 
longer experience, it becomes in many respects less dogmatic, 
and therefore less absurd. 


LORD CLARENDON AT VIENNA. 
thas autumn is a dreary time for the British taxpayer. 


If he is of an anxious or sensitive turn of mind, he 
undergoes sufferings which can only be compared to those of 
an aggravated nightmare, It is the witching hour when the 
spirits of the Foreign Office are abroad, playing their mad, 
malicious pranks with the honour and the happiness of those 
over whom they have power. The unfortunate taxpayer can 
only watch their movements by the dim light which is cast 
upon them by official newspapers or foreign correspondence, 
and the little he can discern is not calculated to allay the 
natural terror of the darkness, He is familiar with their 
ways. He knows by sad experience that the Session is gene- 
ho spent in setting right, often at no small cost, the confusion 
which has been left behind by the gambols of the recess, 
And at each new “ overture” or “remonstrance” he sees or 
hears of, he knows there is another smash of his honour or 
his interests which it will be his business to make good as 
best he can. But he cannot interfere. His powers are 
paralysed. For four more long months the sprites will have 
their way, and may promise or threaten as they please, till 
the dawn of the Session sends them gibbering back to 
penitence and retractation. 

The news which has come to us by telegram of ' 
Lord CuaRenpon’s doings at Vienna, supposing it to be 


| correct, shows that the season of Foreign Office meddling has 
set in with its usual severity. The experience of the last 
ear has not been a very agreeable one. Englishmen have 


and of Poland, that it will not draw the sword on account of 
any territorial quarrels upon the Continent, unless the interest 
of England is directly and obviously engaged. Individual 
statesmen may or may not approve this policy; but if 
they undertake the conduct of national affairs, they must 
accept it. But the strange thing is that the present managers 
of our Foreign Affairs, Lord Patwerstox, Lord Russe.t, and 
Lord CLarenpon, do not see that this — involves an 
abandonment of the traditions that have meted clung to our 
Foreign Office. Our former foreign policy may be bri 
summed up as a belief that we had a right to loetagerdh 
every pie. The whole of our diplomatic system is founded upon 
that view. The Ambassador reports to the Szcre- 
TARY every difficulty that arises between any two Powers; 
and the Foreian Secretary thereupon sends his advice or his 
protest, often couched in the most imperious language, to 
the Powers who are discussing among themselves ques- 
tions in which England has no direct concern, Now, 
except for the presence of a fleet and an army in the 
background, this advice or protest is a simple impertinence. 
No Court in existence cares for what Lord Russet or Lord 
CLARENDON, a8 such, may think or say upon a question of 
Continental politics. Count Recusere or M. Bismark is 
certainly least of all likely to be impressed by any lectures 
which, in their character, they may feel disposed ta 
deliver. The only weight that can attach to the opinions 
of the English Government is due to the impression that 
the fleet and army of England, of which they have the 
control, may be used against those who disregard those 
opinions. But the nation has imed, as distinctly as it 
is possible for it to do, that the fleet and army shall not be 
employed in questions of Continental re-arrangement in which 
England has no direct interest. The merits of this decision 
may be disputed, but there is no appeal from it; and it entirely 
cuts away the ground from beneath our traditional diplomacy. 
A willingness to fight is the point d'appui of diplomacy, just as 
much as a readiness to go to law is the starting-point of a 
lawyer’s letter. It is merely courting dishonour, and inviting 
humiliation, for the men of peace to use the habitual lan- 
guage of the men of war. 


It is rather alarming, therefore, to read of all that Lord 
Cuarexpon has been doing at Vienna. We are told, in 
the first place, that “he explained to Count Recusera the 
“ necessity for bringing peace negotiations to a speedy issue.” 
If any one were to read this piece of information without any 
knowledge of the relative positions of the two men, he would 
imagine that Count Recusera was either a Japanese traveller 
of distinction, anxious to make himself acquainted with the 
mysteries of European politics, or that he was a schoolboy 
whom Lord CLARENDON was initiating into the art of govern- 
ment, Who is Lord O.arenvon, that he should go abroad for 
the purpose of informing Count concerning an 
affair which by this time the latter must have thoroughly by 
heart? If the words do not mean that the Englishman 
has been instructing the Austrian, they must mean that 
he has been threatening him. Either way, the assump- 
tion ig equally indefensible. If by the word “ necessity” 

licy, he was assuming the position of lecturing a man better 
ate than himself, to which he had no sort of claim. 
If he intended to convey a covert threat of England’s ponsible 
meng in case of refusal, he was hinting at a contingency 
which he knew could not be realized. He goes on, according 
to the telegram, to “advocate the early inauguration of the 
“rule of the Duke of Aucustensurc, who would be recog- 
“ nised by England,” If recognition by England meant any 
kind of material assistance, the ise was a very legitimate 
tle wen which to dwell. t if it merely means that 
England will allow the age. Minister to appear at 
Court, the matter was worth dwelling on. It is like 
saying to a wealthy man, “ If you will only leave your million 
“ of money to A, B., I promise you I will call on him imme~ 
“ diately.” There is something humiliating in this yaunting 
of the value of England’s recognition, when the world, by ex- 

how purely sentimental 


perience, has ascertained that value in, 
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But far the worst is to come. We are told, finally, that 
“ Earl Ciarenpon further explained that the Italian question 
“ urgently required a solution, and that, should Austria form 
“ a Northern alliance to oppose the latest movement of Franco- 
“ Ttalian policy, England would not with her, 
“although the latter was ready to su’ Austria should 
“ she lean towards the policy of the Western Powers.” Is it 
possible that this can be even an approximate report of Lord 
Crarenpon’s declarations? What does this promise of sup- 
port to Austria mean? Against whom is the support to be 
given? Against her own revolted subjects in Venetia? or 
in Hungary? or against the Czar upon the North-East? or 
inst M. Bismark upon the North-West? It is needless 
to say that a promise of real support from England in any 
one of these cases would be simple madness. Public senti- 
ment would not allow her to support Austria against Venetia, 
and in all the other cases she would be powerless. It is incon- 
ceivable that this fact should not have presented itself to Lord 
CrarENnpon’s mind. Is it possible that he is still dealing in 
that flimsy, worn-out, discredited currency which goes by 
the name of “moral support”? It is probable that most of 
the nations of Europe know this time the meaning of 
“ moral support,” and, therefore, it is to be hoped that Austria 
will not be ignorant of it. It means half-a-dozen insolent 
es from Lord Patmerston, directed against the enemies of 
Power who is to be morally supported. It further means 
an unlimited order for articles in the Zimes in a similar 
direction, the tone of which will only be changed if by chance 
it should seem possible that the “ moral support” might 
develop into genuine assistance. It further means any 
amount of sympathetic commonplaces in lectures, at public 
meetings, and in after-dinner speeches in the City. If 
Austria places any great value upon these important 
auxiliaries, she will of course 
posals. But it is important, for the sake of our name, 
on what remains of it, that she should clearly comprehend 
that “ moral support” does not mean a single shilling or a 
single man. If Lord CLARENDON means to promise material 
assistance, in any degree, he is making offers which he 
perfectly well knows will be disavowed the moment 
that Parliament meets. If he has no such meaning, 
it is beneath the dignity of the country he serves 
to use which, among the nations who fight, is 
a distinct pledge of warlike aid. No harm, of course, is done 
if Austria has become familiar with the modern English 
phraseology, and knows that “co-operation” and “ support” 
mean nothing else than a few speee es, articles, and cheers. 
But the danger is that she may have been deceived by such 
language, and is preparing to make material sacrifices in con- 
sideration .of the promise of a material recompense. It is to 
be hoped that, before she comes to any such conclusion, she 
will carefully study Lord Russet’s recorded vocabulary, and 
compare it with the events of history. 


THE POPE ON POLAND. 


Pig modern Roman Catholics retain any sense of humour, the 
most zealous adherents of the Holy See must admit that 
the Porr’s official language always produces a comic effect. 
It is true that the odd sense of contrast is partly caused by 
ignorance of the technical forms and antiquarian phrases 
which Rome has thought it expedient to retain. An obstinate 
adherence to exploded traditions is by no means repugnant to 
English habits of thought. A few years ago, no man could 
recover a piece of land in a court of law without adopting a 
conventional fable about the proceedings of Jonn Dor and 
Ricuarp Roz. A mailed champion rode up Westminster 
Hall at IV.; a Lord 
Mayors have actually earn i reviving the man 
in after he had a time by their 
free-thinking predecessors. Nevertheless, the Pore contrives 
to attain exceptional and pre-eminent oddity by his practice 
of mixing up obsolete phrases with the ordinary business of 
life. His Encyclical and Allocutions uce the 
same feeling of surprise which might be created if the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR were to vituperate the Bishop of Oxrorp in 
Norman French, because he is accustomed to give the Royal 
Assent to Bills in the old form of La Reyne le veut. The 
calamities of Poland are too serious to be caricatured in 
that dialect of Latin which has been elaborated, by the 
mendacity of several centuries, into an incomparable instru- 
ment for expressing what no human being can ibly mean. 
If the Roman Catholic community and the world in general were 
in the habit of reading the original text, some allowance would 
probably be made for ecclesiastical phraseology ; but when the 


apers circulate the P; lucubrations, they naturally 
translate them into which ordinarily 
used for the representation of real facts, of genuine thoughts, 
or of more or less logical reasoning. There is somethi 
sonorous and almost touching in the announcement—lacrimas 
non possumus compescere; but as nobody supposes that the 
Pore when he reads the in the 
French papers, the corresponding statement, “ we cannot 
incredulity. For the newspapers themselves, 
it has been found to invent a Latin equivalent, 
for, on the day sacred to St. Fiveiio of Sigmaringen, the 
Pore “‘ bitterly deplored at the College of the Propaganda” 
the measures of the Russian Government as reported 
in the newspapers. The juxta-position of St. Fime.io of 
Sigmarin, hagiolog the Tablet, is 
sufficiently ludicrous. ents of hagio may perha) 
know whether St. could have bat 
it may be confidently conjectured that during the ages of 
faith no journal was published in the important city of 
Sigmaringen. 

Lord ARUNDELL of WarpouR might quote the greater part 
of the Encyclical Letter on Poland in support of his theo 
that the Holy See, in modern times, never meddles wi 
temporal affairs. It is not as Poles, but as Catholics, that 
the victims of Russian et receive the sympathy of the 
Pore. National right, independence, and freedom, justice and 
mercy, are profane or secular subjects of interest. ‘‘ While 
“ taking,” in quasi-classical phrases, “ Heaven and Earth to wit- 
“ ness, oh venerable brethren, that we deplore and reprove the 
“ persecutions which the Russian Government does not cease 
“to exercise against the Church, we are very far from 
“ approving in any way the revolutionary movement incon- 
“ siderately carried out in Poland.” It might be objected 
that revolutionary movements are temporal matters, but some 
inconsistency may be pardoned when it becomes necessary to . 
obviate a suspicion that the Church could object to tyranny, or 
approve of manly resistance. Obtestatur celum et terram for 
entirely different purposes. It is not, indeed, easy to ascer- 
tain the special object of the Papal appeal. Language, if 
the Latin of the Roman Chancellery can be called a language, 
is ordinarily used to instruct, to argue, to narrate, to persuade, 
or to deceive; but none of these objects are to be attained 
by informing the Governments of one half of the civilized 
world that “ nations removed from our holy religion "— 
is, Orthodox or Protestant communities—“ are defiled by 
“every error and the most pernicious vices (vitiis perniciosis- 
“ simis). It results from this that these nations, having lost 
“the fear and respect for Gop, having shaken off the ties of 
“ gentle religion, and forgotten the obedience due to Gop and 
“‘ the laws of His Church, allow themselves to be carried away 
“by every license and by a lawless life, and, acting according 
“to their caprices, despise honour, insult authority, rise 
“against the princes, and refuse to obey them.” ‘The de 
or deputy registrar who was instructed to copy the common 
forms of Papal sorrow and indignation may be excused for 
writing out the usual phrases, and for adding the alia enormia 
of the indictment. Yet it is strange that some superior 
functionary, or even the Pope himself, should not have dis- 
covered that a part of the Encyclical Letter was taken 
out of the wrong pigeon-hole. The cursing dopersenet 
of the office has so long been accustomed to denounce 
Vicror Emmanuet and Garratpr, that it has no 
precedents at hand which are applicable to offences com- 
mitted by a legitimate despot. It may, for the sake of 
ecclesiastical argument, be assumed, in spite of notorious facts, 
that Protestants and members of the Greek Church are in a 
state of constant rebellion against authority; but it will be 
impossible to convince “the great princes of the earth” that 
the Poles rose in insurrection because they were heretics. On 
the contrary, it happens that the Russian nation, though it is 
“cut off from communication with the Holy See,” has, instead 
of “rising up against its princes and refusing to obey them,” 
cordially seconded every act of tyranny and oppression which 
its Government has against the Catholics of 
Poland. When schismatic authority has prevailed over 
Catholic rebellion, its excesses ought not to be reproved in the 
same phrases which have hitherto been directed against the 
enemies of Catholic tyrants. 

If inaccurate expressions were intentio used to indicate 
the utter insincerity of the remonstrance, it was wholly un- 
necessary to take extraordinary precautions for reassuring the 
Government of Russia. It is true that the Emperor is not in 
the habit of shedding official tears, but no Court is more 
familiar with the religious sympathies which are excited by 
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persecution inflicted on foreign co-religionists. The Pops him- 
self can scarcely be more sensitive to the banishment of the 
Archbishop of Warsaw than the Emperor Nicnoias showed 
himself when the Greek priests at Jerusalem were deprived 
of their silver key and their favourite star. It was, unluckily, 
impossible to induce the SuxTan to persecute the Christians 
in general, but one worthless sect is easily persuaded to 
squabble with another. The Emperor immediately took up 
the quarrel, and Prince Menscuixorr, as the American sea- 
lawyer said of Mr. Mason and Mr. SLi, presented himself 
at Constantinople as an embodied Encyclical Letter. The 
Russian hypocrisy was more consciously selfish and dishonest, 
and perhaps the Roman hypocrisy is the more provoking. 
The Poles, although they have been guilty of miscalculation 
and imprudence, have, in the cause of their country, and for 
the maintenance of its freedom and honour, exposed them- 
selves with unequalled heroism to suffering, to exile, and to 
death. There is a heartless levity in censuring their gallant 
resistance, and in degrading them to the level of “our brethren 
“of the Latin Confession.” The Pore is well aware that the 
fears and hatred of the alien Government are directed, not 
against Catholics, but against Poles. The Latin confession 
of faith is only important as a Shibboleth by which the 
enemies of Russia may be marked out for slaughter. 
The Polish clergy deserve credit for their fidelity to 
a national cause which happens to be identified with their 
own religious influence. They at least have not yet learned 
from the Head of their Church that opposition to tyranny is 
exclusively confined to heretics ‘defiled with every error, 
“and with the most pernicious vices.” Possibly the irre- 
levant language of the Circular may be a compromise between 
the Papal Secretary of Srate and his Sovereien. Cardinal 
ANTONELLI is known to be hostile to the Poles, and Pius IX. 
probably feels that he has duties to perform to all his 
spiritual subjects. A pious denunciation of Russia, framed 
in terms of conventional cant, may have reconciled conflicting 
tendencies and opinions. 

The Russian Government has always professed religious 
tolerance, and its boast is so far justifiable that its sectarian 
persecutions have proceeded from purely political motives. 
The ambiguous nationality of the population in many of the 
provinces of ancient Poland is practically determined by the 
predominance of the Greek or the Latin Confession. The 
Greek priests are Russian functionaries, while their Romish 
antagonists represent a separate nationality. The Govern- 
ment, as it is superior to prejudice, is also unscrupulous in the 
consolidation of its own power. Some millions of inhabitants 
of the border districts have, within half a century, been 
forcibly transferred to the dominant communion. Their 
low civilization has rendered possible the most sweeping 
conversion which has been effected since the middle ages. 
The English Government utterly failed in a similar experi- 
ment in Ireland; and although the House of Hapsspure 
forcibly extirpated Protestantism in Bohemia and Southern 
Germany, the ignorant multitude had never followed 
their superiors in adopting the Reformation. It is pro- 
bable that the central portions of Poland will cherish 
the national faith with additional earnestness as a mark of 
separation from their oppressors. If bystanders were to cul- 
tivate a partisan feeling in favour of either communion, they 
would probably, even on moral and religious grounds, incline 
to the faith of South-Western Europe. The Greek symbols 
are as ancient as the Latin, and probably as orthodox; but a 
faith which has for ages been professed only in half-civilized 
countries has naturally become imbued in practice with the 
character of its votaries. Rome has been unable to with- 
stand the influence of French energy and of Italian genius. 
Spain alone retains the true medieval tradition; for Ireland, 
notwithstanding its unshaken fidelity, has always retained 
its indigenous peculiarities. For political reasuns, those 
who wish well to Polish independence must sympathize with 
the resistance of Polish Catholicism to Russo-Greek encroach- 
ment, 


THE ALL SOULS’ CASE. 


i“ history of the proceedings at All Souls affords a 
striking illustration of the difficulty of reforming a re- 
luctant corporation by mild means, When Oxford reform 
began, it seemed as if All Souls was destined to an immediate 
and signal change. There were faults at other Colleges, but 
at All Souls there were no merits. At other Colleges 
the teaching was bad and defective, but at All Souls there 
was no teaching at all. At other Colleges young men paid 
highly and were trained badly, but at All Souls no young 


| Lord WENSLEYDALE pronounced judgment. 


men whatever were trained. It is true that there are many 
purposes proper to a University which a College may help to 
carry out without educating undergraduates. Fellows who 
set themselves resolutely to conserve or increase the store 
of human learning are doing as legitimate a work as 
if they taught so much of the classical authors as 
can be apprehended by youths who approach them with 
a total ignorance of grammar. It is also conceivable that 
an ecclesiastical body, such as a College mainly is, might dis- 
charge a useful function if it acted as a centre of clerical 
activity or theological research. But All Souls did nothing. 
It was not intellectual, and it was not ecclesiastical. It was 
merely a club, providing certain graduates of good connexions 
or influence with a comfortable local home, and with enough 
money to keep them at least in gloves and scents. Of course, 
among the whole number, there were some able men, as there 
are sure to be among the first fifty well-dressed men who 
happen to walk down Regent Street at a particuldr hour; 
but those Fellows who happened to be clever or learned 
men neither owed their fellowships to their merit, nor 
found anything in their College to stimulate their 
mental activity. Nor were the sins of All Souls 
merely negative. It did much positive harm by asserting, 
before the eyes of the University, that triumph of privi- 
leged mediocrity which must often be endured in the 
world at large, but against which a University ought in every 
way to protest. No institution could present a more obvious 
case for a sweeping change. But the Commissioners did not 
approach their task with any inclination for sweeping changes, 
and pt had a pardonable tenderness for All Souls, where so 
many pleasant people are always to be found, which, with its 
fantastic but effective buildings, fills so large a space in the 
centre of Oxford, and which presented a traditionary and pre- 
scriptive claim not to be over-wise or over-good. All Souls was 
left in many respects as it was, but an attempt was made to 
invest it with a special intellectual character. It was to serve 
the purpose of the new studies which it was contemplated to 
foster at Oxford. Some of its fellowships were to be sup- 
pressed, and the income given to a new professorship in Law 
and a new professorship in History, and the Fellows were to 
be thenceforth elected with regard to the proficiency they 
displayed in the subjects studied in the new School of Mistory 
and Law. 

But the existing Fellows did not like the change. It was 
a very mild measure, and left them great power, and they used 
the power left them to defeat the obvious intentions of the 
Commissioners. They displayed the ingenuity which usually 
characterizes a corporation trying to protect itself against 
reform. They studied every sentence and every word in 
the offensive statute, to see how it could be evaded; and 
it must be admitted that, if there was much wet | in 
their interpretation, there was also much cleverness. They 
soon got rid of the duty of paying attention to the par- 
ticular subjects of History and Law. In order to know 
history and law, a man must know Latin, and they 
were therefore complying with the statute if they ex- 
amined in Latin, and made the examination practically 
a classical one. But this was not enough for them. 
Their great object was to prevent the fellowships of their 
College from becoming mere University prizes, given away 
to those whom competition proved to be the most proficient 
students of a particular branch of learning. The feeling 
which prompted this wish was a very natural one, and one 
not to be altogether blamed. The Fellows in a College, it was 
said, are not a mere collection of successful competitors, but a 
body of associates who have to live, and, theoretically, to 
work, together; and there are many good qualities besides 
cleverness which determine the value of a man as a permanent 
associate. The electors of All Souls, therefore, set them- 
selves to work to see how, without openly infringing the 
terms of their statutes, they might get the sort of men they 
liked to have, and avoid competition dictating to them whom 
they were to receive. A very small and a very courageous 
minority, however, dissented from the general opinion of the 
College, and determined that what they considered a frustra- 
tion of the whole object of the reform should not take place 
without the most strenuous opposition on their part. An appeal 
lay to the Archbishop of Cantexrsvry as Visitor, and to him they 
appealed. They had to overcome many difficulties, but their 
perseverance has at last been rewarded. Their first difficulty 
was to get the late Archbishop to look on the matter as one of 
public importance, and to act with competent assessors. They 
succeeded. They had a great day of hearing. Lord West- 
Bury, then the Arrorney-GeneraL, pleaded for them, and 
This judgment 
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effectually disposed of one of the great means of defeating 
reform on which the majority of the College relied. It 
forbad the electors to make the examination a classical one on 
the plea that a man, to know history and law, must first know 
Latin, Then it directed them to judge of the proficiency of 
the candidates by examining them only in history and law, 
But the electors were not yet beaten. They found themselves 
obliged to have an examination in history and law, but they 
did not find themselves obliged to elect in accordance 
with it, It is hard to know whether amazement, or astonish- 
ment, or indignation is the prevailing feeling awakened 
when we hear of the plan they actually adopted. They 
appointed out of their number a board of Examiners, and 
these Examiners, with great zeal and solemnity, did their duty, 
and examined the candidates in history and law. But they 
were instructed not to reveal the result of the examination. 
That was to be a secret locked up in the breasts of the 
Examiners, The Examiners were to examine, and the Fellows 
to vote, and so no harm was done by the dangerous action of 
competition. The only use of the examination was, that any 
Fellow who happened to be tormented with scruples might 
consult any Examiner as to the mode in which the candidate 
had answered the questions he himself had set. But these 
questions were only to be asked on one particular occasion, 
and that during a crowded and hurried meeting, and it was 
expressly provided that no Examiner might give his opinion 
as to the relative merits of the candidates on the whole 
examination. Once more the tiny minority appealed, and 
the judgment of Sir Joun Cotertpee, who acted as chief 
assessor to the Arcupisuop, has just been published. It 
directs that the sham examination shall no longer go on, and 
that a real one shall be substituted. The Examiners are to 
declare the result of the examination by announcing the 
names of the candidates in the order of merit, and this 
announcement is to be made publicly before the whole body 
of electors. Even now the electors are not required to elect 
the candidate at the head of the list; but an elector 
who declines to do so will be consciously accepting the 
responsibility of setting aside the best man, and this 
is as much as any interference of the Visitor can secure. One 
more act of justice remained to be performed. The majority 
proposed to pay the expenses which these appeals had thrown 
on them out of the funds of the College, while the minority 
were not only to be left to pay their expenses out of their 
own pockets, but, in their capacity of Fellows, were to undergo 
the diminution of their income caused by the expenses of the 
majority. The Visitor has set this straight, and has intimated 
that, if one side is to dig into the College chest for its expenses, 
the other side ought to be allowed to do the same. 

Thus ends, it may be hoped, a contest, the issue of which is 
of the greatest importance to Oxford, and, indirectly, to all edu- 
cation throughout the kingdom; and the appellants have earned 
the gratitude of every one who wishes to see the cause of learn- 
ing and industry upheld in a University. a have had a very 
hard fight, and had much to go through which must have been 
in the highest degree distasteful. No one who is not acquainted 
with the interior of a College can appreciate the courage, the 
resolution, and the anxiety for public interests which must 
have animated three young men, like Messrs. Lusuineron, 
Warson, and FremMantLz, to oppose the whole force of a society 
like that of All Souls. Even the peculiar character of the 
College, its pleasantness, its familiarity, its sociable ease, made 
it all the harder for any of its junior members to disturb the 
harmony and violate the traditions of the place. Nothing 
could have carried them through their self-imposed task but 
the belief that, if they succeeded, they would have ren- 
dered a great and lasting benefit to their Caiversity. No one 
who knows Oxiord well can doubt, now that they have suc- 
ceeded, the benefit they have rendered. Their success, in 
fact, has given a new character to the study of law and 
history at Oxford. The University, by instituting a school in 
these subjects, easily secured that a certain proportion of 
students should make a certain amount of progress in them. 
It could exact a knowledge of the rudiments from those who 
wished merely to pass; it could stimulate a further advance in 
those who aspired to honours. But it could not encourage any 
high proficiency, or foster serious and prolonged study. If 
honours were to be given at all, they must be given in reward 
of that degree of knowledge which was consistent with a 
very rapid acquaintance with the subjects. The general 


course of University study forbad most candidates to devote 
more than six months’ work to history and law, and a first- 
class in this school was merely a certificate that these six 
months had been well employed. But if the fellowships of 
All Souls are given to those among the students of history 
and law who know these subjects best, the standard of the 


most promising students competing among each other for a 
very considerable prize will be far above the standard which 
has hitherto been exacted for a first-class. Had the appellants 
not been successful, this encouragement would not have been 
given. A candidate had no motive for reading high in these 
subjects if all that the electors of All Souls were bound to do 
was to elect any one they pleased out of seven or eight men 
who all happened to know a little history and a little law. 
Now the students of history and law have the prospect of a 
reward sufficient to recompense sustained and serious exer- 
tions, and the University has the opportunity of seeing whether 
historical and legal knowledge can be made to flourish within 
its precincts, 


AMERICA. 


4 tem Republican party in the United States, though the 
Richmond campaign still lingers, has, for the moment, 
some pretext for its vociferous confidence. The Democrats are 
in danger of being defeated before the Presidential contest has 
begun. The managers of the Chicago Convention were able 
and experienced men, with a definite policy of their own ; but, 
for the purpose of rallying their party to their standard, they 
were obliged to conceal or to compromise their most important 
convictions. Before the meeting of the Convention, the 
friends of peace were imprudently candid in the expression of 
their opinions and their plans. It was known that the 
strength of the Democratic was reviving, and it was 
hastily assumed that opposition to the Government implied 
willingness to terminate the war. Further intercourse with 
the assembled delegates proved that the Democrats, as a body, 
were not yet prepared to admit the unwelcome necessity of 
renouncing the hope of reunion. The statesmen of the party 
were consequently obliged to frame an indefinite platform 
and to accept a colourless candidate, who had the recom- 
mendation of supposed popularity with the army. 
for the honorary sinecure of the Vice-Presidency they 
ventured to select one of their own number, Mr. 
Penvieton, a highly respectable Peace Democrat from Ohio. 
Mr. Horatio Seymour and his friends had no reason to 
reckon on General M‘CLELLAN’s concurrence in their views, 
but they were probably assured by his personal supporters 
that he would adopt the resolutions of the Convention, and 
the course of military events seemed likely to furnish irre- 
sistible arguments in favour of peace. The Maryland delegates 
were overruled when they protested against the choice of a 
general who had imprisoned the members of their State 
Legislature without a shadow of legal cause. As one of the 
resolutions expressly condemned the illegal act of the Presi- 
DENT and his Commander-in-Chief, the dissentient members 
of the Convention ultimately agreed to make the nomination 
unanimous. If nothing had occurred to alter the prospects 
of the war, the Democratic party and its candidate might, 
perhaps, gradually have been induced to pledge themselves 
to early and serious negotiations; but within a few days 
it was known that SHerman, by occupying Atlanta, 
had obtained one of the greatest Federal successes since the 
beginning of the war; and, about the same time, Farracur 
obtained his important naval victory in the harbour of Mobile. 
For political or military reasons, GRANT once more bestirred 
himself in Virginia, and, by seizing and holding against all 
opposition one of the approaches to Petersburg, he relieved 
the despondency which had previously been caused by his 
uninterrupted series of disasters. General M‘CLELLAN pro- 
bably thought that recent events furnished an interpretation 
of the ambiguous resolutions of Chicago, and he accordingly 
accepted the nomination in a letter which was deliberately 
intended to repudiate the policy of the chief Democratic 
leaders. With superfluous iteration he repeated again and 
again that the Union was the indispensable condition of peace, 
or, in other words, he pledged himself to prosecute the war 
until the Confederates were reduced to unqualified submis- 
sion. As Mr. Sewarp, in the name of the Cabinet and the 
Republican party, has repeatedly professed opinions precisely 
the same, there is no longer any political reason for preferring 
General to Mr. Both may possibly be 
in the right, but those who commence a great conflict of 
parties ought to tender some definite issue to the country. 
The chief advocates for peace appear to be recognising the 
obvious truth that if the Democratic is to have any 
chance, it must hold together; and Mr. VaLLanpicHam has, 
it is said, announced his intention of supporting M‘CLELLAN. 
‘The useless experiment of reassembling the Chicago Conven- 
tion, which was at first spoken of after M*Cretian had pub- 
lished his letter, would only have revealed the numerical weak- 
ness of the party. If Mr. VaLLanpicHaM and his friends could 
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have carried a and a candidate of their own choice, 
they would not have contented themselves with the selection of 
M‘CLELLAN, or with a series of decorous commonplaces in the 
place of vigorous resolutions. The bulk of the Democratic party 
now inclines to the belief that peace is to be sought in next 
year’s advance from Atlanta, in the capture of Mobile, and in 
the anticipated evacuation of Petersburg. A new Convention 
would represent only a fragment of the party, and the nomi- 


nation of a Peace candidate would only render the election of 


Lincotn doubly certain. Mr. Seward, in common with the 
Republican press, was guilty of a blunder as well as of a wilful 
exaggeration when he denounced the Chicago resolutions as if 
they had contained proposals of immediate peace. The docu- 
ment was framed for the purpose of leaving open a question 
which has since been solved by the events of the war. 
Before General M‘CLELLAn’s letter was published, the party 
might have declared itself in favour either of negotiation or 
of conquest. It was imprudent, on the part of an adver- 
sary, to throw obstacles in the way of a schism by 
assuming that the party was united. At present, the sup- 
porters of immediate peace have only to stand aside, consoling 
themselves with the knowledge that, whether on calcula- 
tion or from conscientious conviction, M‘CLELLaN, in dividing 
the party, has ensured his own defeat. If another year should 
pass with the Confederacy still unsubdued, the accumulation 
of debt, the exhaustion of the available military population, 
and the growing weariness of the whole community may not 
improbably recruit the ranks of the more consistent Democrats. 
The opportunity of a Presidential election will not recur for a 
much longer period; but even the irresponsible head of the 
Federal Government is necessarily influenced by public 


opinion and feeling. When Mr. Lincotn declared that it 


would be wrong to resist secession by force, he was not 
aware that he would be forced to undertake for that purpose 
the bloodiest war of modern times. 


After much seeming hesitation, the Government has wisely 
determined on the enforcement of the draft. Mr. Sewarp, 
who had been understood to announce in his speech at 
Auburn an opposite decision, has since explained that an 
erroneous rhetorical prophecy was mistaken for an official 
announcement. He declared, as he now states, not that the 
draft would be abandoned, but that it would be rendered un- 
necessary by the eager patriotism of volunteers. No intel- 
ligible accounts of the progress of recruiting have been 
published, and it is only certain that some of the 200,000 
recruits who are wanted for the army must be ob- 
tained by forcible conscription. In the present temper 
of the people, no serious resistance is to be expected, 
and it may be taken for granted that the losses 
of the army in the campaigns of 1864 will be re- 
placed by the beginning of the year. It is said that the 
generals in the field are urgently demanding reinforcements ; 
and General Grant has published a singularly undignified 
and unseasonable letter in favour both of Mr. Lincoxn’s re- 
election and of the enforcement of the draft: It is surprising, 
even to practised students of the political literature of 
America, that the commander of a great army should declare 
in a public letter that the enemy, whose heroism he has so 
often experienced, “is waiting, like Micawser, for something 
“ to turn up.” In less trivial language, General Grant asserts 
that the Confederate posts are guarded by old men and 
children, and that the demands of the war “have robbed 
“the cradle and the grave.” A few more scores of 
thousands of recruits, a renewed term of a warlike Ad- 
ministration, and all the fighting population of the South 
will, according to the Federal Commanper-in-Cuter, be 
happily killed off. No more literal interpretation has been 
appended to the ancient phrase of making a solitude 
and calling it sree It is well for the cause of the Union 
that General Grant fights better than he speaks. His tena- 
cious occupation of the Weldon railway has encouraged the 
Republican party more effectually than his canvassing letter. 
The reports of an impending attack in force by the Con- 
federates may probably be unfounded; but whether Grant is 
forced to defend his position or allowed to retain it, he has for 
once obtained an advantage over his vigilant adversary. By 
this time the Federal army is strongly entrenched on the line of 
railway, and in the course of the war not half a dozen instances 
can be cited in which fortifications have been success- 
fully assailed. The Confederate loss in the Virginian cam- 
paign has been comparatively small, because General Ler has 
always acted on the defensive. If he finds it necessary to 
disturb the enemy in his possession of the railway, he must 
expect, even in case of complete success, to sacrifice numbers 
which can ill be spared. The loss which Suerman has 


inflicted on Earty in the Shenandoah Valley will impose 
on Lge an additional necessity of economising his forees. The 
objects of the Confederate demonstration in North-Western 
Virginia have never been thoroughly intelligible, and it now 
appears that part at least of Earty’s army would have been 
better employed in guarding the Weldon railroad. 

The danger of offensive movements to the weaker combatant 
was sufficiently proved by the failure of Hoop’s operations 
in defence of Atlanta. It is now certain that it would 
have been wiser to leave Jonnstone in command, and to 
hold the town only during the time which might be required 
for the removal or destruction of the stores which it con- 
tained. Hoop sacrificed 15,000 or 20,000 men in attacks 
on the enemy’s lines which were practically failures, although 
the contest was not unequally maintained. Having lost 
perhaps an equal number, but certainly a far smaller propor- 
tion of his army, SHerman was strong enough to place himself 
on the Confederate line of communication without abandoning 
his own. The consequent evacuation of Atlanta has enabled 
him to end his campaign with glory and with substantial 
advantage. He is converting the town into a fortress which 
will have little to fear from the attacks of the Confederates, 
and he may safely employ the greater part of his forces in 
protecting the line of railroad which connects him with Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis. In the next spring, or, if he receives 
reinforcements, even in the present autumn, he may be enabled 
to recommence his advance, with Atlanta for his immediate 
base; and, as he proceeds southward, he may, if he finds it 
expedient, abandon his communication with Tennessee, 
and procure his supplies from the seaboard, especially if in the 
meantime Mobile should fall. ‘The Confederate army is 
apparently scanty in numbers, and the long succession of defeats 
or disappointments which it has experienced will not have 
increased its confidence in itself or in its leaders. The fortunes 
of the struggle have so constantly varied that it would be rash 
to assume that the Federals may not still meet with a reverse ;, 
but, for the present, Mr. Sranron expresses the general feeling 
of the North when he declares that the weather is fine, and that 
all things look correspondingly bright. The confidence of 
the Government is shown by the unscrupulous tyranny of 
its subordinates in Kentucky, where persons suspected of 
Southern sympathies are debarred, if not from fire and water, 
at least from the scarcely less elementary American necessaries 
of bargain and sale. The characteristic extravagance of the 
national language and habits of thought is remarkably 
exemplified in the official proclamations of petty official 
despots. The Brigadier who reigns in Kentucky insults his 
victims as if he were a Jacobin deputy from the Convention, 
addressing a Royalist or Girondist department. Against 
similar excesses General M‘CLecLan and the War Democrats 
faintly protest, but hitherto it would seem that official 
usurpation and violence are essentially popular in the North. 
At some future period the Border States may perhaps find 
oceasion to resent the oppression which they have suffered. 


THE WAR CHRISTIANS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


fae: state of things in New Zealand, like the state of 
things in America, furnishes instructive evidence of the 
small extent to which civilization has power to tame the natural 
savagery of mankind. The colonists appear to be reaching 
rapidly to the mental condition of the Republican party in 
America. The stage has passed when civil war was the result 
of calculation—an odious measure imposed by what seemed to 
be an inevitable necessity. ‘The dangerous intoxication pro- 
duced by the proximity of bloodshed, reinforced by the 
cruelty of fear, is beginning to tell upon the war party in New 
Zealand. The war is not, on the whole, very prosperous. The 
British army is making its way with a difliculty which, con- 
sidering the disproportion of the combatants, speaks much for 
the intensity of the feelings by which the Maori is being 
moved. How desperate the resistance is may be guessed by 
the fact, vouched by Sir Gzorce Grey, that in a recent action 
one-fourth of the wounded who fell into our hands were 
women. Though the last intelligence is favourable to our arms, 
the reports of those who know the natives best afford no hope 
that their purpose is shaken, or that their fortitude has given 
way. But the colonists appear to be wholly unmoved by the’ 
gallantry of the people who are being driven, by the strange 
immigrants of y y, from the land on which they have lived. 
for centuries. The “ responsible Ministers” who represent the 
dominant sentiment at Auckland have shown, by the passage. 
of the Confiscation Act, what measure they intend to mete 
to the natives, and what is the real object of the war. Nor is 
this the only recent occasion on which the spirit that animates 
B2 
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them has been displayed. A memorial, urging the Governor 
“to avail himself of the first favoyrable opportunity of 
“ endeavouring to terminate the war by negotiation,” was 
signed by a large number of influential men in England. The 
request seemed one that no Government would care to decline. 
The New Zealand Government reply, however, in a minute, 
deprecating in the strongest terms the exhibition of “ any 
“ undue anxiety to escape the prolongation of the war” 
until “ a material guarantee” had been obtained. Or, in the 
words of the local advocate of the Government, “ New 
“ Zealand went naked into the war, but she should not come 
“ naked out of it.” The nakedness is to be reserved for the 
English taxpayer, who will pay for the war and will not 
divide the spoil. The Ministers, however, are good enough 
to add that the confiscation of lands, for the sake of which we 
are to show no undue anxiety to escape the prolongation 
of the war, will be confined to the property of rebels, 
“at least in Waikato.” As almost the whole of 
Waikato has been more or less concerned in the rebel- 
lion, the exception is a safe one. But the “at least” is in- 
structive. If it means anything, it means that, elsewhere than 
at Waikato, the lands of + sw who are not rebels will be con- 
fiscated. And, to this end, powers of the most sweeping reach 
have been inserted into the Confiscation Act. It is true that 
they have been practically neutralized by a despatch from 
Mr. CarpwWELL; but this is not the fault of the Auckland 
colonists. 

As might be expected, language still stronger, and schemes 
of spoliation still more definite, may be found in the mouths 
of the irresponsible organs of the Government. One of the 
great difficulties with which the war party in Auckland has had 
to contend has been that of inducing the colonists of the other 
ae of New Zealand—who, not having any rebels, could not 

ope to derive any benefit from the confiscation of rebel lands— 
to sympathize in their ferocious policy. At last, however, the 
news arrived that some natives of Wanganui, in the South of the 
island, had shown symptoms of disaffection. The Southern 
Cross—the organ of the present New Zealand Government, and 
reputed to be the recipient of Ministerial contributions—in com- 
menting on the event, described it as a “ most fortunate thing ”; 
and proceeded to give the reasons for its felicitations, in language 
which indicates, perhaps with a curious incaution, but with 
singular fidelity, the sentiments and the projects of the party 
to whose efforts England owes this costly war :—“ The scheme 
“ for the settlement of the native districts now in rebellion, 


_“ brought before the Parliament of New Zealand in its last 


“ session, was a large and comprehensive measure, intended 
“to be of general application to the needs of the whole 
“island. It has so happened that as yet the brunt of the war 
“ has been borne by the province of Auckland ; and it is not, 
“* perhaps, so much to be wondered at as regretted that the 
“ people of other provinces have imagined that Auckland 
“ alone obtained the attention of the Government, and that 
“upon Auckland only was the comprehensive scheme of 
‘“‘ immigration about to be tried. There were difficulties, it 
“ must be confessed, in the way of extending the scheme to 
“ other provinces at once. Wellington had need of settle- 
“ ment, and until something of the kind was done, her two 
“ great drawbacks—an unsettled and turbulent native popu- 
“‘ lation, and a grasping squatting party of the Europeans— 
“ were certain to prevent her ever growing to anything worthy 
“ of what she ought to be—not to speak, of what she aspired 
“to. The difficulty was, however, how to apply the scheme 
“to her. She had plenty of disloyal natives, but she had 
“ next to none stupid enough to commit themselves to open 
“ hostility, and the question was, What could be done about 
“ settling men upon the land of rebels when you had no 
“ rebels upon whose land you could begin? Then again, in 
“ Hawke's Bay, the same was the case on even a more inten- 
“ sified scale. There the natives were perhaps quite as hostile, 
“but were even more studiously quiet, and difficult to reach in 
“ any way.” Thisdifficulty of “reaching the nativesin any way” 
has always been a great trouble to those excellent colonists who 
have desired to “ grow to something worthy of them.” Precisely 
the same perplexity was felt by the settlers at Taranaki in 
1859, before this war began. ‘here, too, they had the mis- 
fortune to have no natives “stupid enough to commit them- 
“selves to open hostility.” And there, too, that same 
insuperable difficulty was felt—“ What could be done about 
“ settling men upon the land of rebels when you had no rebels 
“upon whose land you could begin?” The settlers at Tara- 
naki cut the Gordian knot. As the natives would not begin, 
they felt that they must, and accordingly they worried a weak 
Government into a grossly illegal seizure of land by military 
force. The device was entirely successful. The natives, who 
had been “ studiously quiet,” came to the conclusion that the 


seizure of all their property was contemplated, and their 
resistance has duly led to the war, the Confiscation Act, and 
the “comprehensive scheme of immigration.” This cynical 
confession of a deliberate plan to spoil the natives of their 
land all over the island, by goading them into rebellion even 
when they are “ studiously quiet,” throws a flood of light upon 
the “ at least in Waikato ” of the Ministerial minute. Of course, 
the dominant party are not unduly anxious to escape from the 


prolongation of the war, when there is the great scheme to be © 


extended to all the other provinces, and Wellington and 
Hawke’s Bay to be raised to the position of which they are 
worthy, by a system of material guarantees. The foolish 
taxpayers in England who want to stop the war are spoiling 
the whole game. ‘They are trying to stop the supply of 
rebels. And how, as the Southern Cross touchingly asks, can 
you settle men on the land of rebels when there are no rebels 
with whose land you can begin ? 

Another difficulty appears to have arisen, from which the 
temper of the dominant party may be gathered. A certain 
number of Maoris, some of them men of influence, have been 
taken prisoners. Of course, upon this the difficulty arose with 
which the Americans have had to grapple. In what capacity 
were they to be treated? Were they to be belligerents or 
rebels? The obvious course was to treat them as prisoners of 
war. But it would have been perfectly legal, though exces- 
sively inhuman, to treat them as rebels, and try them for 
high treason. It was quite clear, however, that they must 
fall under one or other of these categories. The Governor, 
accordingly, has for some time been urging upon his responsi- 
ble advisers to come to a decision as to the course to be taken 
with them. If they were declared prisoners of war, they 
would of course be kept in confinement till the end of the 
war, but would otherwise be preserved harmless. If they 
were to be treated as rebels, they had a right, as British sub- 
jects, to an immediate trial. But the New Zealand Ministers 
will adopt neither course. They will not bring them to trial 
before the ordinary Courts, because a verdict might be difficult 
to obtain in a community where opinions are much divided. 
But neither will they declare them prisoners of war, because 
they wish to hold their possible fate in terrorem over their 
relatives who are fighting upon the Maori side. The only 
compromise to which they will consent is to bring the pri- 
soners to trial before a military Court selected by themselves. 
The Governor, on the other hand, insists that the uncertainty 
in which the natives are kept as to the probable fate of these 
men is having the worst possible effect. It is generally sup- 

sed among the Maoris that the prisoners will be 

ung; and the Maoris are consequently neither giving nor 
asking quarter, under the impression that to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war would merely be to exchange a death 
upon the field of battle for a death upon the gallows. There 
the matter rests at present. The Governor in vain urges a 
more legal course. The Ministers—whose servant he, in one 
letter, bitterly observes that he is—prefer to retain with the 
Maoris the credit of intending an internecine war, though 
they know very well that they will not be allowed to carry 
it out. The last phase of the question is, that Mr. CarDWELL 
has written a very strong and decided despatch supporting 
the Governor, and authorizing him to disregard the opinions 
of his advisers upon these matters. As the war is fought 
with British troops and British money, all matters of policy 
which have a direct bearing upon the conduct of it must be 
decided by British authority. The further development of 
the dispute is still unknown to us, but the effect of it may 
not improbably be to explode the absurdity of Responsible 
Government in a country like New Zealand. 


TEMPERANCE AT THE TAVERN. 


Fe aaah for small mercies, the United Kingdom 
Alliance has just celebrated its first Parliamentary 
victory by a very characteristic glorification and jollification. 
Mr. Lawson’s Permissive Bill mustered just thirty-five 
members to vote for it towards the fag end of last Session, 
and this entrance of compulsory temperance, or abstinence, 
on the stage of Parliament was on Wednesday evening crowned 
by a dinner at Rapiey’s Hotel. A dinner at which there was 
(we suppose) nothing to drink must have been dull, and the 
absence of generous liquors was imperfectly compensated by 
the presence of talk which can scarcely be said to be generous. 
Instead of wine and olives, the pean hilarity resolved 
itself into a regular meeting, with resolutions moved, seconded, 
and spoken to; and in this combination of Exeter Hall and a 
banquet, minus the wine, the guests must have passed a novel, 
if not a lively, evening. As only one of the morning papers 
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reported the dinner, and as there was nothing to report, we 
may be excused if we pass it over with rapid foot. Two 
things only occur to us. A question is suggested by one of 
the speakers, who rejoices in the name of Janez Burns, D.D. 
Our query is this, How happens it that the only two men in 
England who happen to be blessed (if it is a blessing) with 
the peculiar name of Janez, should both be Alliance orators— 
Jabez Inwarps and Janez Burns? The wonder is, not 
that Jabez the cleric and Jazez the layman should 
both take the same line, but that they should take 
this particular line. It may be conjectured that any 
man with the name of Janez must be soured for life, and 
that the life and tastes of one Janez would be much the same 
as those of the other Janez. If, as he would be perfectly 
justified in doing, Janez Inwarps murdered his godfathers and 
godmothers who gave him this name, Janez Burns might be 
reckoned upon as following the precedent. And so we 
suppose that, as one JaBez, disgusted with his hard lot and un- 
Christian name, renounced in early life all good fellowship and 
communion with his fellows, and thus came to be a, teetotaller, 
so the other JaBEz, by some mysterious law of sympathy, did 
the same. Our other difficulty is about the Alliance dining 
together at all. A dinner,and Rapiey’s Hotel, and all that a 
dinner involves—even with strong liquors “ eliminated,” as 
the newspapers say—looks rather like a defection from strict 
Alliance principles. Is it that, by way of compensation, 
the teetotallers, having forsworn moderate drinking, have taken 
to immoderate eating, and have compounded for gluttony by 
reviling drunkenness? This banquet at a licensed victualler’s 
smacks of a tarnish coming over the fine gold. Hannipat is 
entering Capua; Janez is perilously near, if not to Circe, at 
least to her cup. It is all very well for his reverence to “ call 
* attention to the first public dinner ever given a the Tem- 
“perance body”; but it may be the last. e dinners 
may survive, but the Temperance cause is in danger when it 
takes to taverns. Gubzon, in his pretty and decorous way, 
enlarges upon the unnecessary perils which certain ancient saints 
ran when they subjected their chastity to singular and uncalled- 
for temptations; and, with all respect for the severe and 
iron continence of the Alliance, we must say that its members 
are running great risks by assembling themselves together 
by troops in the house of strong drink. 

The avowed object of the gathering was to increase the 
political influence of the Alliance in the metropolitan con- 
stituencies, which means, we suppose, that Lord Fermoy and 
Mr. W11.1aMs are to be terrorized into promising to support 
the Permissive Bill. Mr. Lawson remarked, after Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, that there are three phases through which a question 
must pass. First, it must be popular, then Parliamentary, 
and, lastly, a Government measure; and Mr. Lawson says 
that the Permissive Bill has arrived at its second 
stage. If so, it is before it has passed its first? 
But a question, during its Parliamentary or chrysalis stage 
of being, must pass through many phases of existence. There 
are all sorts of wild crazes which candidates will swallow, 
under the perfect certainty that they will never become law. 
The Ballot is the most inveterate of these dishonesties; but 
every new Parliament is prolific in novel monsters in the shape 
of pledges. It costs a candidate at present but little to pledge 
himself in favour of a Permissive Bill, just as it would have 
cost him little to declare himself a staunch advocate of the late 
Sir Cuartes Housemaids’ Protection Bill. The only 
drawback to this class of measures is their total immorality ; 
and it is melancholy to find, on the approach of a general 
election, the hypocrisies of the hustings and the traps to catch 
unprincipled candidates increased by even a single addition. 

Not only is the virtue-by-Act-of-Parliament principle bad, 
but the “ permissive” character of Mr. Lawson’s Bill makes 
it specially mischievous. If, as there is no doubt, drunken- 
ness is a sin and social evil, and if the best way of abolishing 
the sin is to prohibit the sale of strong drink, and if 
Parliament thinks that it can or ought to try to defend the 
community against its own weaknesses by making drunken- 
ness impossible, let it say so, and prohibit gin and beer just 
as it prohibits murder and robbery. This would be intelli- 
gible and honest tyranny. But to say that a thing is wrong, 
yet nevertheless that it must be left to two-thirds of the rate- 
payers in every parish to decide whether they will do right or 
wrong, is, in the very worst sense of the words, giving a Parlia- 
mentary instigation and sanction to sin and evil. If, as is the 
principle of the Alliance, human society is no better than a 
stupid, ignorant, pigheaded child, which must be protected 
against itself by putting out of its reach the means of doing 
wrong, it is something more foolish than fully to give this 
mere animal a voice in saying whether it will be good or 


not. “Now, Tommy, this is a quart pot of gooseberry jam ; 
“ if you eat it you will have a stomach-ache to a certainty ; 
“it’s very nice, but you'll be very ill; and therefore I 
“ leave it to you to say whether I shall lock it up or not.” 
This is a Permissive Bill in the nursery. It starts with 
asserting that man is such a beast that he cannot be trusted to 
manage himself; and then it goes on to give this beast power 
to decide whether, being a beast, he chooses to remain one or 
not. Or, if the Permissive Bill is not this, it is something 
worse. It gives the ratepayers who can get any and every 
intoxicating drink wholesale the right to prevent its retail sale. 
Owners and occupiers of property may be virtuous, or vicious 
on the sly, but there shall be no more cakes and ale for the poor. 
It is absolutely impossible for a poor man to keep a cask of beer 
in his cottage. It is, as every householder knows, difficult 
enough to keep beer at all in drinking condition when the 
temperature rises, and this even with the appliances of care 
and cellarage. But in tla2 cottager’s case the adoption of the 
Permissive Bill by the squire and farmer means the prohibition 
of the labourer’s beer altogether ; and to prohibit beer means 
to drive him to gin or opium. 

And if it be said that some means can be devised for pre- 
venting this abominable tyranny, such as by allowing farmers 
or others to retail beer, we ask, in turn, Is the public-house, 
after all, such an unmitigated evil? Is it not rather the only 
possible form of companionship of which men’s social instincts 
in a certain class of society can avail themselves? It is 
easy to say that the labourer ought to spend his evenings 
with his wife and family, improving his mind, amusing his 
spouse, and instructing his children. No doubt this is the 
ideal cottager, just as it is the ideal Manchester warehouseman 
or stockbroker, who comes home after his City chop to a 
heavy tea, to be followed by an instructive lecture to the rising 
hopes on mental arithmetic, or the history of the House of 
Valois. Beautiful picture! which itis humiliating to contrast 
with the fact that the actual City man after a late dinner 
usually goes to sleep, and is only awakened from his post- 
prandial slumbers by a closing “grog.” Now, if we legislate 
for one class, we must legislate for all classes. Perhaps the 
husbandman’s visit to the “ Black Bull” does him no good, 
but neither does the mercantile gentleman's snore over the 
dining-room fire. We have about as much right to interfere 
with one, and to compel him to be virtuous, vigilant, and 
domestic, as we have to dictate to the other. Besides 
which, after all, man is a gregarious animal; he will 
associate with his kind; it is as natural to the village 
hind to meet and talk and compare notes as it is 
for his betters. And agricultural work is for the most 
part solitary, and therefore dreary. Except in harvest 
time, men rarely work in gangs in the fields. The 
gardener and ploughman and hedger has to mope the 
day through with the companionship of his own no-thoughts. 
The public-house presents him with some glimpse of a world 
of living men. It may be an ugly glimpse, and it very often 
is smoke-obscured, and not a little reeking with the fumes oi 
unctuous flabby beer. It is possible that a village club might 
succeed, as it has certainly been tried; but, in the mean time, 
till education and a hundred and fifty other fine things 
have done their work, we must take man as we find him. 
Man clings to his fellows. He finds that the crude stupid 
gossip and stolid prosing of the pothouse is better than 
utter solitude. .And while, we all of us are what we are, 
wasting our time, neglecting our opportunities, idling, 
eating and drinking, and dropping in at the club, or just having 
a little chat with wisdom or folly as the case may be, we have 
scarcely a right to say that Hopes, in his way, shall not have 
the same liberty to waste or redeem the time that the squire or 
the farmer has. Why here are these very gentlemen—Mr. 
Lawson and Wuattey the Sage, Reverend Janez and Mr. 
Porse—who cannot even consolidate their solemn league and 
covenant against the idleness and sins of the poor without 
some ghastly caricature of good fellowship and merri- 
ment. Even the Alliance must dine, and dine toge- 
ther, and at Rapiey’s Hotel too, at the very moment when 
they are plotting and contriving how to prevent the poor 
even meeting together once a week or once a month at the 
alehouse. It is not good for man to be alone, either in town 
or village ; and though there is no place like home, yet there 
has never been a time when, from year’s end to year’s end, the 
monotonous routine of the one fireside was good either tor mind 
ortemper. It may well be that better social reunions for farm- 
labourers are possible than those of the public-house ; but, with 
all their evils, it is better not to prohibit them—especially if 
it is to be understood that the law undertakes to keep out of a 
man’s reach everything which he can turn to evil. The oratorical 
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publican, speaking in defence of his order, was not so far 
wrong when he said, “ You may as well prohibit razors because 
“occasionally people cut their throats.” 


SKELETONS IN THE CLOSET. 


R. THACKERAY invented a theory which so much 
pleased his fancy that he recurred to it on every possible 
occasion. He imagined that every house has a emg dark closet 
in it, and that in this closet is a skeleton. This allegory was 
meant to signify that every family has some great secret in it, or 
some painful memory, or some standing grief which mars its 
inward peace, and renders the fair front it may present to the 
wotld in some measure delusive. Here is Smith, he would point 
out, with his lovely wife and smiling family, his comfortable 
home, and his balance at his banker’s; but, in the lonely hours of 
the night, Smith is brought face to face with his concealed skeleton, 
and is obliged to own to himself that life is altogether 
vanity. Here, again, is Jones, with his intellectual and social 
successes—Jones who is the idol of his club, and the darling of 
the drawing-rooms he favours; but, in the dark recesses of his 
heart, Jones is weighted with the burthen of a frightful mystery, 
which at times floats to the surface of his recollection, and bide 
him know what a poor shallow scoundrel he is. Whether Mr. 
Thackeray really thought his theory true, no one can tell; but at 
any rate it harmonized very well with the general view of men 
and things adopted by a humourist who delighted in exploring 
the emptiness and weaknesses and shortcomings of the society 
he observed, and who could see little else of good where 
he might rest the soles of his weary feet except the 
mild goodness of the weaker kind of women. That all 
men are snobs, and that all snobs are secretly unhappy, was the 
supreme result of his laborious meditations. His tecey has 
been adopted as an axiom by minor novelists, and it is now laid 
down in the romances of the day, as a sort of law of nature, that 
there is a skeleton in the closet of every family. Mrs. Wood, for 
example, does not so much enforce as assume this great truth 
in the last novel she has published. She introduces the family of 
a poor navy captain. There are three lovely daughters, and the 
captain is a proud, noble-looking gouty gentleman, and the place 
they live in is in beautiful order. But they have their skeleton. 
The captain cannot pay his way. He is deeply in debt, and 
has no means of meeti e claims of the butchers and 
bakers who, on the stre of the pe ge he keeps up, 
are good enough to y his household with the mutton and 
heant it requires. The eldest daughter, who is the financier of the 
family, in consequence a life of the most desperate anxiety. 
She is elways making up her books and casting up her accounts, 
and finding that bills, however carefully added up, cannot be 
id without coin. The second daughter is so scared and excited 
the sad prospect before her that she fastens herself with 
resolution and alacrity on the local surgeon, who admires her 
lovely eyes. ‘This is their skeleton, and a terrific skeleton it is. In 
Mr. Thackeray’s novels, the sorrows are more often those of the 
heart, and the sufferers find their skeleton in some of those 
miseries which @ @ married cou It is not, therefore, 
ye uninteresting to ask whether novelists are right. Is 
sre a skeleton in every household? Of course, something 
different is meant from the old truth that man is born to sorrow, 
and that few families can remain long without some grief to bear. 
An open and ordinary calamity is not a skeleton. If parents lose 
a favourite child, or a man in affluence is suddenly reduced to 
verty, or the head of the household is stricken down with a 
eee ae illness, these are very great griefs, but there is nothing 
secret or mysterious about them. ‘The proposition of the novelist 
is that prosperous people, happy people, contented people, as 
they seem to their neighbours, have some secret grief which they 
conceal, and which corrodes the bliss they seem to be enjoying ; 
and what we want to know is wheter the facts of life give this 
theory any kind of support. 

As love and money appear to be considered the chief causes of 
this secret misery, we may, in the first instance, confine our inquiry 
to the griefs they are likely to cause. Mrs. Wood selects mone 
as the origin of her class of skeletons, and so we will begin wi 
her. Is it the case that alarge proportion of those persons who 
appear to be comfortably off are secretly overwhelmed with pecu- 
niary difficulties? It would be very unfair to push the theory too 
far, and to suppose that Mrs. Wood or any other novelist means to 
deny that there are very many well-to-do people in England. 
But she seems to assert that difficulties about money are 
continually pressing on a very large number of families that 
appear to be in easy circumstances. It is not obvious how 
any one is to prove whether this is so or not; for, if 
the skeletons are kept in the closet, the outside world cannot tell 
whether they are there. But we can use some indirect methods of 
arriving at an opinion. On the one hand, there is much to make us 
think that Mrs. Wood is right. Where does all the money come 


silk dresses, and plenty of jewelry. If the family gives a dinner, 
it gives it in style—abundance of various sorts of bad wine 
splendid plated candlesticks, the regulation cutlets, ferns and 
ice-pnddings, saddle of mutton, chickens and tongue, lots of 
black-coated waiters, and all that makes up the ideal of a 

comfortable entertainment in English 
society. en, again, every family can a to go every year 
to - atl == or on the Continent. No one ever suffers it to be 
supposed for a moment that they are kept at home agian | the 
summer by want of money. The curious inquirer may well ask 
where it all comes from. How does it happen that a barrister 
who has just secured a fair sessions business, and is be- 
ginning to get the thinnest of wedges into the rich block 
of London business, can afford to live like a banker or a brewer ? 
Mrs. Wood, we presume, would reply that it is all hollow; that 
people live beyond their means; that, though they seem well off, 
they are y very u 
skeleton of secret impecunidsity concealed in their domestic 
cupboards. This is a theory, but is it a fact? If it were 
a fact, we should expect to see our petge bons continu: 
breaking down. The skeleton could not be kept in the cupbo 


for ever. The day of a t smash would arrive, and this 
mockery of wealth would fade away like a dream. But nothing 
of the sort happens. We find our friends and acquaintances doing 


this year what they did last, and proposing to do next year what 
they have done this year. They give every sign’ of being sure of 
their ground. They always produce so much money as at least 
saves my ae roy If they are ever driven to economise, they are 
seldom forced to take any more serious step than that of docking 
their subscriptions to charities. They have always credit if they 
have not money, and seem to get everything they want without 
trouble. Therefore the natural conclusion is that the surprisin 
wealth of English middle-class society is in the main substantial, 
and that anxiety about money does not contribute very largely to 
stock with skeletons the mules of those who seem in easy or 
we ough of the hollowness of 
Mr. Thackeray was fond en exposing 0. 
half-rich me va and of dwelling on the miseries which their 
vanity drives them to endure; but, in talking of skeletons, he 
talked more especially of those which love, or the disappointments of 
love, may be supposed to produce. ‘The two chief skeletons are, 
that a married person may have liked some one else better than the 
person he or she actually did marry, and that married persons on a 
nearer acquaintance find out their mistake. That there are instances 
to be found where these skeletons exist, no one can deny; but 
what reason have we to a that such instances are numerous ? 
Nothing pleased Mr. Thackeray more than to point out how often 
a husband has a lock of hair treasured up that his wife never sees, 
or a wife has a flower in her drawer which she once thought a 
flower from Paradise. But Mr: Thackeray also loves equally 
to point out how v¥ slight a place these remem- 
brances and keepsakes y occupy in the minds of men 
and women after a few years are gone by. A man who is 
moderately happ —who has his business, his garden, his stables, 
his guests, is children to think of, and who spends many 
minutes out of the twenty-four hours of which a conjugal day con- 
sists in consulting with his wife about their common interests— 
may perhaps once in four or five years open an old packet of 
letters, look them languidly over, and say with sincerity and sen- 
sibility, if he finds one from an old love, that she was a 
sweet dear creature in the old days, If he is a man of deep 
feeling and susceptible heart, his of bufiled affection may 
poasitly last five minutes, and then he puts the letters by, and has 
all his usual serenity restored to him. this deserve to be called 
a skeleton—a secret sorrow which renders his outward happiness a 
delusion? ‘There are, again, many persons who say that mariied 
life is generally unhappy, and that lovers soon find out the gross- 
ness of their delusion, - It might even be argued that it is very 
natural this should be so, Lovers meet, are inspired, are devoted, 
are married. Why should this hasty and random choice be sup- 
osed to lead to happiness? We do not know why, but we cannot 
elp looking to facts. If we survey the circle of our friends, we 
shall find very few who have not married bappity, and who do 
not seem very tolerably suitable to each other. @ Wives seem 
very happy when the husbands come home, the husbands appear 
very HI to get home. There are, 0: course, exceptions; but 
then they are generally noticeable exceptions. They occur to us 
immediately as instances of unhappy marriages. But i: we take 
instance afte: instance from among friends whose names do not 
at once occur to us as having anything unusual in their married 
life, we are obliged to pronounce that, so far as we can tell, the 
husbands and wives seem to be very tolerably happy. They may 
have a little to bear, or a little to regret, but nothing in the least 
like a cause sor a secret ove.powering grief. We are, therefore, 
obliged to conclude that skeletons do not seem to exist in anything 
like the closets of every family, and that the great mass of persons 
whom we know appear to be free from them. If the novelists 
said that there is a skeleton in some closets, they would be 
on sure ground; but this is a very tame and ineffective 
thing to say ; and so they awaken our curiosity and awe by asserting 
that there is a skeleton in the closet of every family. We may be 
thankful if, in point of fact, this is wholly untrue, and if Provi- 
dence, which assigns men so many outward calamities, has not, as 


a rule, seen fit to o them with the burden of a mysterious 
and grit | 


poor, and that they have the dreadful — 
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5 ; m that we see spent around us? It is not that there is much | 
ee Se deur in England. No one can be surprised at that, for 
Ringland is known to be very rich. But it certainly is astonishin 
thas 0 many people who ate not known to be very rich can afford | 
= to live so exactly as if they were very rich, There is | 
ei: something mysterious in the daily expenditure of innumer- | 
a ; able families. The boys, as they grow up, go as a matter of | 
= | course to public schools; the girls have the best of masters, and = 
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PARTY NAMES. 


E is, or used to be, a class of politicians whose only prin- 
ciple was to “ stand oe colours.” They were sometimes 
a little Ame at findi the meaning of blue and yellow was 
not fix the hand of nature, but that the Tory symbol of one 
county a Whig language in another. Nay, we know at least 
one county, Northamptonshire to wit, where blue had one meaning 
for the county and another for the borough. A burgher of North- 
ampton, who chanced also to be a freeholder of Northamptonshire, 
must have had painfully conflicting duties. In another part of 
England we have heard of a man who had votes for two boroughs 
—we think they were Nottingham and Newark—whiere blue and 
yellow interchanged their meanings in the same way. We forget 
whether the honest man was blue or yellow, but he regularly 
voted for the Tory candidate in one town and for the Whig in the 
other, and then prided himself on his consistency in being 
always true to his colours. Here, then, is a class of politi- 
cians who can be appealed to only through their eyes; there 
are others who are governed by the ear in a manner hardly 
more intelligent. No doubt there is many a man who would 
scorn such consi as voting always for blue or for yellow, yet 
who votes always for Whig or Tory in a manner almost as 
mechanical. Nor is the matter mended by substituting the 
new-fashioned names “Liberal” and “Conservative” for the 
old-fashioned Whig end Tory. The descriptive name en as 
completely identified with a secondary meaning as the word which 
is utterly meaningless. ‘“ Liberal” ceases to mean “liberal,” and 
“Conservative” to mean “conservative”; they simply mean 
support of Lord Palmerston’s Administration or of Lord a 
Opposition. The Liberal elector would often have great difficulty 
in showing that there was any particular liberality in the course 
to which his y is committed ; it is, however, in his eyes a 
Liberal course, it is supported by a Liberal Administration. 
It would be almost harder for the Conservative elector to prove 
just now that the policy of his party is, in any special way, con- 
servative ; for to be conservative in opposition is quite as difficult 
as to be liberal in office. In short, the use of iptive names— 
the assumption of certain merits or qualities as characteristic of the 
party—seems really to serve no purpose except that of supplying 
the adversaries of each party with a weapon of derision against 
it. If the Conservative measure is not conservative, if the Liberal 
measure is not liberal, then great is the joy of the other side. 
Whig and Tory, as being quite meaningless words, had not this 
disadvantage. It was of course easy to reproach either party with 
the inconsistency of its acts with its principles, but the inconsistency 
did not involve any such contradiction in terms as is involved 
in the notion of a destructive Conservative or an illiberal Liberal. 
A party name of this sort has the same kind of disadvantage as a 
rsonal name expressing any marked quality. If Mr. Long 
appens to be very short, politeness hinders you from laughing at 
him because of it, but the grotesque incongruity makes you laugh 
in your sleeve. But if the Liberal is illiberal, or if the ematine 
tive is destructive, you do more than laugh im your sleeve; you 
are delighted with the opportunity of laughing as loudly as 
publiely as you can. 
hen we say that Whig and Tory are meaningless names, we do 
not intend to imply that they are sounds absolutely without meaning, 
or that it was without a meaning that they were given to the two 
great English political parties. Both names a well-known 
meaning in neighbouring countries; the Whig was a being well 
known in d, and the Tory was equally well known in 
Treland. The names were originally given to the two parties 
by their respective adversaries as names of contempt. It is 
curious that both parties should have ually adopted them as 
honourable This could hardly have happened if the 
names had not been, to English notions, so meaningless in them- 
selves. When we call them meaningless, we mean that, to an 
English ear, they are not descriptive ; they involve no profession 
of political faith ; they would convey no idea whatever to one 
who understood the English language but knew nothing of 
English politics. The names soon Some mere arbitrary signs for 
the two parties, simply meaning those two parties and nothing else. 
“Tory” came to mean Tory, just as “ horse” means horse. It 
is not so with names like Conservative and Liberal—names which 
have a meaning, and which consequently make a profbssion. 
Every one who knows the language at once sees what sort of pro- 
fession is made by the several parties. If he finds that the practice 
of either party does not agree with the name, he is struck with 
the inconsistency. He will say, at the first blush, that the so-called 
Conservatives are not really conservative, or that the so-called 
Liberals are not really liberal. But he cannot thus, at the first 
blush, say that the so-called ‘Tories are not really Tories, or that the 
so-called Whigs are not really Whigs, because the words Whig 
and Tory convey to him no meaning except as the arbitrary names 
of the two parties. Before he knows whether they are consistent 
< Se must study their past history and their present 
policy. 

The inconvenience of a descriptive name comes out very strongly 
in American politics. What are Democrats, and what are Repub- 
licans? The Democrats are not more democratic than the 
Republicans; the Republicans are not more republican than 
the Democrats, The names are even more puzzling than 
Liberal and Conservative, because, in their Titeral 
they more distinctly ex recognised i 
That is to say, it may be a matter of opinion what is 
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it is not 80 easy to see how the like h to the name > 
lican. But, applied, they 
meaningless ; ‘ord possible opportunity for ret 
It is not long since an article 
in the Times, which with some general specula- 


were intended to express the “ Democratic” as opposed to 
the “ Republican” he: welte, int tho 
heart, evidently thought that a “ Democratic” must illus- 
trate the nature of an ideal in some way in which the 
“ Republican ” party failed to illustrate it. 

The turnings about of American political names are 
curious. While the Federal Constitution was under discussi 
the great dispute about “ Federal” and “National ” arose. Shouli 
the Constitution be “ National,” or should it be only “ Federal ” ? 
Here the word “ Federal” was used to express the party which 
wished give the smallest degree of to the 

wer; their opponents, it was argued, were for giving the cen 
a so large a degree of authority that the Constitution would 
cease to be a Federal Constitution and become a “ Consolidated” 
one. But when the Constitution was actually established on a 
basis intermediate between the two extreme theories, then the 
word “ Federal,” as a term, changed its meaning. It now 
meant, not the party which was for giving the central power the 
least authority, but that which was for giving it the most. It 
meant the attached to the Federal er as dis i 
from the power of the States. The opposite party called themselves, 
first Republicans and then Democrats, evidently as implying that the 
Fede had forsaken true ican and democratic princi 
Jefferson, in his inaugural address, used the words, “‘ We are all 
Federalists, and we are all Republicans ”—words which to many of 
his hearers sounded like a contradiction in terms. Of course Jefferson 
meant to conciliate by falling back on the original meaning of 
both words. In that meaning, all were Republicans and all were 
Federalists. Adams was a ican, in so far as he had no 
wish to establish a monarchy ; Jefferson was a Federalist, in so far 
as he had no wish for a consolidation of the States. Thus we 
might say in England, We are all Liberals and we are all Con- 
servatives. We are all Liberals, in so far as no one supports 
measures which he allows to be illiberal. We are all Conser- 
vatives, in so far as there are certain fundamental institutions 
which no man wishes to disturb; we are all Conservatives, in se 
far as no one avowedly professes himself a destructive. A Radical 

may, on his own showing, be perfectly Conservative ; it 
may be his very wish to rve the institution itself which 
es him so to tear up all its abuses by the roots. In all 
these cases we back on the original meaning of the word as 
distinguished from its secondary party meaning. It is, in this 
sense, no contradiction to say that all Americans are at once 
Democrats and Republicans, that all lishmen are at once 
Liberals and Conservatives. But it would be a contradiction te 
sa are once Whigs and 
ig and Tory have practically no primary meaning. his- 
torically primary meaning of Scotch Fanatics and bandittl is 
quite forgotten and is quite inapplicable. 

In some cases, party names, without being so completely un- 
meaning as Whig and Tory, yet completely drop their prim 
meaning, so that it is not in the least thought of when A perme 
are uttered. The word Quaker, for instance, has quite lost its 


iginal 4 given te 
quaking than the most orth Churchman. In fact, Quakers 
are just the ie who do not quake; they are commonly the 


most calm self- of mankind. The word Quaker, then, 
is neither unmeaning, like Tory and Whig, nor yet does it retain 
its primary meaning, like Liberal and Conservative. Liberal and 
Conservative are terms which are still e of a serious retort, 
while the word Quaker can yield nothing beyond the mildest 
of puns. Of course there is this difference, the Quakers did 
not invent the name, nor do they formally accept it. You may 
therefore fairly charge the illiberal Liberal with inconsistency ; but 
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dists. That is to say, the names had a ing when they were 
first given in the twelfth century, but they had quite lost *t loug 
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the Caravats had at first some intelligible ground of difference, 
but they went on ing one another's heads long after the 
original wy He was forgotten. So, again, some of the lesser and 
temporary American names probably had some meaning or other, 
though at this distance we can merely guess at it. hat is a 

Shell? What isa Barnburner? The Hard Shell is beyond 
our powers of ing; he is as hard as Whig and Tory must 
seem toa Chinese. But the Barnburner suggests many curious 
speculations. We can hardly believe that there ever was a 
political party whose avowed te was to burn down their 
neighbours’ barns. We can hardly believe that, as we may crow 
over the illiberal Liberal or the despotic Republican, so it would 
be a legitimate retort on a Barnburning orator to affirm that he 
had never been guilty of arson. It strikes us on the whole that 
those political names are best which are the most purely arbitrary 
signs for their several parties—those which are the most unmean- 
ing, the least descriptive, the least capable of retort. On this 
principle, Barnburner is a better name than Liberal, and Ghibeline 
a better name than Barnburner. But, look at what age and 
country we will, we shall find no party names which did such good 
service or which were so thoroughly suited to their end, as the 
good old half-forgotten names of Whig and Tory. 


HUSBANDS. 


HE view which a wife takes of the character of her husband 

is, for obvious reasons, not always identical with that taken 

by the outside world. We all know cases of women finding every 
possible excellence in men whom everybody else agrees in pro- 
nouncing very silly and very selfish ; and, on the other hand, men 
who commonly a for everything that is generous and high- 
souled are often known at home to be full of petty egotisms and 
unloveable weaknesses. It is a little more curious that in the 
latter case women, as a rule, do not even wish other people to 
with them. They pour out their vst powes into the ears of 
patient friends, but no sooner does the friend appear to share their 
convictions about the husband’s shortcomi than, as Nancy 
Lammeter said, “they turn round and praise him as if they 
wanted to sell him.” They do not so much want sympathy as an 
opportunity of relieving their feelings, and nobody can wo: Be the 
confidant of a large circle of aggrieved married women who does 
not thoroughly understand this. Having married with imprac- 
ticable views, or else with no views at all, about the life which 
they are entering, they subside, if of a weak temperament, 
into discontent and uneasiness; or, if possessed of irrepressible 
natural activity, they find a sufficient outlet for their dissatis- 
faction in the nursery, or at Dorcas meetings, or in bullying 
Tractarian or Rationalist curates. The fact that they refuse to 
allow anybody but themselves to abuse the husband for ceasing to 
be a lover says much for the general sense of what is due to 
conjugal honour. And this, after all, is often the sum of a 
woman’s grievances. It would be folly to deny that, even among 
more refined people than navvies and tramps, there are men who 
treat their wives with downright cruelty and heartlessness; but if 
this were other than distinctly exceptional, it would be quite im- 
possible, even with the safety-valve of a Divorce Court, for society 
to hold together. Less bitter than this, but still intolerable 
enough, is a husband of an imperious and arrogant temper, who 
constantly offends his wife and everybody else by insolence and 
dogmatism. But by far the larger number of lishmen are 
neither cruel nor overbearing. They are, as a rule, properly 
fond of their wives, and like them to be as happy and comfortable 
as possible ; and the failure in this respect, where there is failure, is 
principally due to the nonsensical theories which young ladies too 
often entertain about married life—theories, however, for which they 
ought not to incur the entire blame. So long as they receive the 
peculiarly whimsical education which is at present thought good 
enough for all practical purposes, and are confined—unless they can 
write novels, or feel a call to practise physic—to the weakest kinds 
of make-believe activity, we cannot expect them to hold very 
sound notions about the whole duty of wives. Some philosopher 
has said that a man finds himself seven years older the day after 
his marriage. The revolution wrought in the mind of a woman 
must be still more remarkable. Marriage being the only goal 
which, in the vast majority of cases, pee ol ever been taught to 
look or after, whatever she may make 
on arriving there produce a proportionately r impression upon 
her the man, as she has fewer If the 
cartes bliss of this state is unfulfilled, then life is vanity 
indeed. Some women seem to be left stunned and helpless on 
finding that married life is not a sort of lasting picnic, and pass 
the remnant of their days in impotent whining. With others, 
luckily, the instinct of self-preservation and self- t is too 
strong for this, and after a short ve Ad mental bl ess they 
soon grasp the truth, that what they mistaken for the goal is 
only the starting-point of a journey that will demand a good 
many virtues of which hitherto they have only read in Sunday 
books. We are not saying that all wives are disappointed in their 
husbands, and must necessarily fall into one or other of these two 
classes. Many of them want so exceedingly little in return for 
their heart and hand that disappointment is almost out of the 
question. Some, again, are by nature of an affectionate and reve- 
rential temper which refuses to see the flaws in anybody to whom 
they have once sea ep themselves, and husbands frequently 
fancy that this is what they have a right to expect. Apart from 


the question whether they are often likely to get it, it is worth 
considering how far such mental prostration is profitable either to 
the idol or the votary. But although everybody may know abun- 
dant instances of wives who are profoundly contented with their 
husbands, we suspect the number of those who find their lords 
a what, before oT they supposed them to be, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It would be a piece of absurd and cynical 
affectation to say that the happiness of married life is only 
a decorous fancy; yet we are tolerably confident that the 
verdict of almost any twelve candid matrons who could be 
impanelled would be to the effect that this jMepoieae is of 
a very different kind from that which the anticipated, 
and that the husband is an incredibly di t manner of 
man from the suitor. It would, indeed, be very strange if it 
otherwise. he love, man may as a child 
and speak as a child; but, if he is to go on growing, he must put 
away childish things. In fact, most women would soon begin to 
complain of a husband who continued to feed them on the barley- 
sugar which, in its place, had been so exquisitely palatable. Sti 
the change from barley-sugar to beef and mutton not unfrequently 
occasions a decided shock to the moral system. A poet or a 
novelist of the analytic school would find an admirable subject in 
the working of this change upon a mind fortunately of rare and 
exceptional sensitiveness, such as one occasionally encounters in 
real life. The sorrows of men who have been jilted are now a worn- 
out theme, but the tragedy of a clever and high-minded woman who 
awakes to find he mated with a pragmatical ass or down- 
right villain has yet, in spite of , to be effectively treated, 
her powers growing in strength, while his only. grow in loudness or 
wickedness. Imagine the position of such a woman living with a 
bad but conceited poet, or witha man who was at war with his kind 
on the subject of perpetual motion or the quadrature of the circle. 
Of ‘course she does not tell everybody her wretched secret, and 
perhaps is herself only alive to it in a half-conscious way. But 
the marriage is a mistake for all that. 

The most common source of unsuitable matches is plainly the 
sheer thoughtlessness with which many women marry. The 
process resembles nothing so much as raffling. Virtually, the 
whole thing is an affair of accident and chance, and the maiden 
who “was married one morning as she went into the garden for 
ply to stuff a rabbit” has too many imitators of her rashness. 

here are a great many nice questions with reference to the exact 
duty of parents in preventing matrimonial mistakes on the part of 
their daughters. Of course, if a girl has set her heart on a groom, 
or on somebody whom they know to be an unprincipled scamp, her 
fatherand sete: would be gravely to blame if they did not promptly 
take every possible step to prevent the marriage. But suppose 
the is what they call “a very deserving young 
man,” but needy, are they to prohibit the match in the face of the 
daughter’s vehement inclination? Or a case may arise in which 
they know nothing against the character or the position of the 
suitor, but entertain a vague misgiving, an indistinct — 
against him. May this be justly allowed to counterbalance the 
daughter's deliberate preference? There are a hundred shades of 
feeling between cordial approbation of a man for a son-in-law, and 
a repugnance which nothing can overcome ; and it is impossible to 
draw the line at any one point and say, Here the father is justified 
in withholding his consent. In every case, very much must 
depend upon the character of the daughter herself. If she is 
naturally weak and wrongheaded, the exercise of parental 
authority can hardly be carried too far in order to protect her. 
But if she has habitually displayed a sound judgment and a solid 
temper, the question how far a father will be wise in imposing 
his veto is one which there must be a ~- deal of practical diffi- 
culty in wf Something like the following language has 
been used on the subject of marriage settlements :—“It is 
evidently very inconsistent for you to have such con- 
fidence in a man as to give him your daughter, and yet 
to impose restrictions on her property which imply that ep think 
it quite possible that he may turn out a very objectionable person 
after all. You say the settlement is a precaution. But, as a pre- 
caution, it is absurdly incomplete. The only complete precaution 
is the prohibition of the marriage.” But surely this is a very off- 
hand way of meeting the difficulty. It entirely assumes a position 
which to us appears wholly untenable y, that a father can 
always’ with wisdom and justice resort to the extreme exercise of 
his authority. There are, as we have said, broadly marked cases 
where he would be bound to exert this authority with the utmost 
peremptoriness. But we submit that, as a rule, the objection on 
which the prohibition is founded should be substantial and dis- 
tinct. The argument to which we refer supposes that a man has 
only to say, You shall not marry Mr. So-and-so, and then he may 
immediately subside into a complacent and unquestioning conviction 
that he has done his whole duty as a British father. Among 
Orientals and barbarians this is no doubt an extremely satisfactory 
state of things, but in a country where women do not = 
up their faces and may not, in case of refractoriness, legally be ti 
up in sacks and thrown into the Thames, this power of despotic 

rohibition is a matter involving a good deal of responsibility. 
There may be any number of complex considerations, and, after 
he has duly weighed them all, the father may still be very gravely 
puzzled what course to take. We do not suppose that many young 
women die annually of broken hearts, but it appears not unlikely 
that as many happy marri are prevented by the reckless exer- 
cise of the right —— as unhappy ones are produced by 
reckless consent. unhappiness of a matron is greatly to be 
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deplored ; still the woes of a frustrated spinster ought to count 
for something. Yet because a father does not think so ill of a 
man as to run the risk of making his daughter seriously unhappy 
by oe her reasonable inclination, nor so well of his prudence, 
sagacity, and incorruptible thriftiness as to hand him over ten or 
twenty thousand pounds without keeping any sort of control over 
it, he-is accused of holding a theory that sons-in-law are in the 
nature of burglars. Well, but, it is said, the cause of thiscumbrous 

ent of trustees, and parchment, and heavy bills, and so 
on, is to be found in the common-law principle that a husband 
becomes absolutely entitled to his wife’s personal property and to 
‘the profits of her real property during her life, or, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for his own life. This may be a very mischievous 
principle, and we are no champions of the common-law doctrines 
about femes covertes, But is it at all probable, if the whole 
common law were swept away, and every married woman 
became entitled, as against her husband, to the absolute owner- 
ship of all her 8 a ae a father would ceasé to tie up his 
daughter’s fortune ? ould he be one whit more ready to 
entrust property which, after all, is his own—for this is the case 
on which we are arguing—to a man who, in spite of all foresight, 
might be tempted into bad speculations or improvident living? 
For though legally it might be made the woman’s own property, 
it is not very difficult to see how it would come, as a matter of 
fact, to be within the control of the son-in-law. We are not 
saying that the common-law doctrine is not very insulting to 
women, and sometimes exceedingly prejudicial to their interests. 
This is not the question. The father wishes to secure to 
his daughter and her children certain property, which, be 
it remembered, is his own, and not theirs. He chooses 
that she shall have no power to frustrate this intention 
by diverting his gift to a person whom he may possibly 
like very much or possibly be quite indifferent to, and he 
has recourse to the only means by which he can be quite sure that 
his property will go where he desires that it should go. What 
has the common-law principle to do with this? He wishes it to 
go to his daughter, not to his son-in-law; and he knows enough 
of human nature to be sure that, if left in her power, the husband 
would be able either to coax or bully her into surrendering it, or 
to make her life a burden to her for refusing. 

We consider the anti-settlement view sentimental, not because its 
upholders assail the doctrine of the common law, but because, in the 
substitutes which they propose, they shut their eyes to the actual 
experience of mankind, and neglect the notorious conditions of 
married life. We maintain the question at issue to be, not whether 
married women should own their property, but whether a 
father ought so far to adopt his daughter’s enthusiastic estimate of 
her lover as to banish every thought that he ever can become 
other than immaculate, and to neglect reasonable precautions accord- 
ingly. He has seen other marriages which looked just as “ auspi- 
cious” end in misery and ruin. Of course he believes that this 
will be otherwise, but still there is the chance; and though he 
cannot protect his daughter from every possibility of being made 
miserable, he does the best he can. It has been said that marriage- 
settlements are useful only where the marriage itself was a 
mistake. It might be replied that they are ‘often the very means 
of preventing marriages from proving mistakes, because they 
prevent that estrangement and alienation which could scarcely fail 
to attend any expression of determination on the wife’s part to 
keep to herself the property which the reformed common-law had 
conferred upon her. The French system is, no doubt, worthy of 
investigation, and the machinery of English settlements may be 
unnecessarily cumbrous and expensive, but we should look 
suspiciously on any improvements springing from the cool theory 
that a husband is treated like a burglar because he is not allowed 
to have undisputed control over his father-in-law’s money. 


where it was—a of half-dev principles entangled in a 
web of subtlety, and almost buried in the mass of undi 
learning from which they have to be dug out for daily use. The 
last age has done its work in the reform of legal procedure, and 
the value of Sir J. Wilde’s address consists in its full recognition 
of the truth that the pressing duty incumbent upon us at the 

t time is the organization and reform of the body of the 

wledged in wo and, i speeches could cure 
law, we should long since have song far advanced in the enter- 
prise which has scarcely yet been so much as attempted. The 
special stimulus to which many of Sir J. Wilde’s observations 
may be traced was given, more than a year ago, by the remarkable 
denunciation of the state of English law with which the Lord 
Chancellor startled the country from the Woolsack. In one form 
or another, protests against the unscientific confusion of English 
par enema have not been wanting since the time of the great 

Bacon, and one begins to ask in despair when the complaints 
which have been so freely sown are to fruit in the remedies 
for which the country has been waiting for centuries. Are our 
greatest legal minds to waste their energies for ever in denouncing 
evils which no one stirs a to remove? or is there any hope 
that the time for action, so long delayed, has come at last, and 
that the aspirations of our best jurists are at length to receive some 
satisfaction ? 

There is much in Sir J. Wilde's h to encourage the belief 
that the period of inaction is drawing to its close. What have 
been, in past times, the hindrances to the desired reform? First 
of all, perhaps, the excessive reverence and the professional 
partiality for the strong and clumsy body of law which has grown 
with the growth of our Constitution. The slightest catalogue of 
the innovations already sanctioned in the procedure of all our 
Courts would be enough to show that larger and more compre- 
hensive reforms would have little to fear from that excessive 
veneration of the past which characterized the Eldonian period. 
This, the greatest of all obstacles, has departed with the spirit of 
Toryism, never to return. Another hindrance, once equally 
formidable, has also in t measure disap It was one 
thing to denounce existing evils, and a very different thing to 
indicate the course which reform should take. Until recently, 
there has been so much discordance of opinion among those who 
were most eager to remove the blots upon our judicial 
system, that it was impossible to command, either within 
or beyond the pale of the profession, sufficient support to 
justify any large and comprehensive scheme. If one extreme 
section of reformers was bent upon the immediate codifi- 
cation of the whole common and statute law, others, less — 
though not less sincere, doubted the possibility of obtaining egis- 
lative sanction for a code that could not be discussed in detail ; 
while the experience of foreign countries taught us that the 
apparent clearness and simplicity of a code are often due to the 
care with which it evades, instead of pling with, real com- 
plexities, and that in practice it may often add the ambiguities of 
construction to the difficulties of law. So long as the cry raised 
by reformers was for the immediate construction of a code, the 
Pas of any effectual action in the matter was about as great 
as if they had called for a lawgiver from the moon. The country 
was not, and is not, ripe for any such movement, and it is idle to 
discuss the really difficult question whether the evils or the ad- 
vantages of a rigid code would, in a country like England, be the 
more likely to predominate. But the notion of ——— a code, 
in the strict sense of the word, has, we believe, vanished from the 
minds of all our practical reformers, and, with the loss of this 
visionary project, a clear, practical, feasible substitute has been 
ra pidly growing into favour. 

he 


ey-note which was struck by Lord Westbury in his 


)  ppwwe the first it has been felt that the Jurisprudence Depart- 
ment was the salt of the Social Science Association, and if 
the meeting at York had produced no fruit besides the admirable 
address of Sir James Wilde, it would have done much to 
vindicate its title to respect, and probably to leave its mark upon 
the institutions of the country. Bold at once and temperate, fair 
both to the past and the present, hopeful and suggestive for the 
future, that address presents a picture of the merits and short- 
comings of our legal system, and a sketch of what is and what is 
not now possible in the matter of its reform, which most lawyers 
and many laymen will recognise as true in all its main features. 
We of this generation have been apt to plume ourselves on the 
vast improvements that have been effected in our judicial 
machinery since the epoch to which Sir J. Wilde referred, when 
Lord Brougham, in 1828, delivered his memorable philippic 
against the abuses of the law. But this is a conceited as well as a 
reforming generation, which is more ready to boast of what it has 
done than to bear in mind the greater things which have been left 
undone. Law, as Sir J. Wilde pithily puts it, means justice ad- 
ministered with method; and all the vaunted reforms of the last 
—_ years have been confined, with scarcely an exception, 
to the methods of procedure, without outing the more 
serious defects which are embalmed in the records of the law 
itself. The avenues of the law have been to a great extent cleared 
of the delay, expense, and uncertainty which barred the access of 
the suitor, but the law remains for the most part what it was and 


n= famous speech has been taken up by Sir J. Wilde, and has already, 
yet if we are not mistaken, brought petra of reformers into 
nk something like unison. Be the ideal perfection of a code what it 
on THE CORMOLIDATION OF THE LAW. may, it isnot a code, but a digest, that will supply the appropriate 


remedy for the confusion of English law. Even if a code were 
recognised as the ultimate object of ambition, no one who contem- 
plates the singular tangle into which our law has luxuriated can 
seriously doubt that a comprehensive digest is essential as a pre- 
liminary step; and if there is, as we believe to be the case, a real 
agreement on this point, there is no necessity for disorganizing the 
reform ranks by discussing the question whether anything more 
ought to be done when the digest is completed. This first step 
will supply work for one generation, and no differences of theory 
on other points need delay the immediate prosecution of an under- 
taking which is equally essential whether designed to mould the 
ultimate form of the law or as astep to astill more perfect develop- 
ment. It ought no longer to be ible for a learned judge to 
say truly of the law which he administers that it furnishes nothing 
between the succinctness of a maxim and the detail of an indi- 
vidual case. The importance of rescuing the guiding principles of 
the law from the labyrinth of reports in which they are buried 
is, indeed, so universally acknowledged that Sir J. Wilde may 
have seemed to many to have enunciated the baldest of truisms in 
declaring his conviction of the necessity of an authoritative digest. 
But the danger of the present time is, that while the want is 
freely admitted, nothing will be done to satisfy it. We know 
what is required, but we do absolutely nothing. Assuredly, the 
time has come for action, yet no one moves. Why is this? 
Certainly not because a digest is impracticable. Such clues as 
lawyers trust to every day, to lead them through the intricacies of 
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case-law, are all supplied by di of them almost perfect 
under their conditicns, bet by the lack of 
select among conflicting cases, and to say which are law, and which 
may be rejected. It is not for want of ability that these text-book 
digests do not supply the want that is felt; but when an author 
dares not do more than insinuate a doubt about the most wrong- 
headed decision, and is not suffered to ignore a single blunder 
which has ever escaped from judicial lips, he cannot make his 
digest of any branch of law more than a record of the inconsisten- 
cies which may happen to deform it. These are not the sort of 
digests which are needed. Still less is the craving for scien- 
tific symmetry satisfied by those mere indexes of cases to which the 
name of digests is commonly applied, as distinguished from the 
text-books which approach more nearly to the true type. These 
wonderful productions of laborious and indiscriminate industry are, 
in great part, nothing but sepulchres of dead and buried law, and 
are about as far from being digests of legal principles as anything 
which the perverted ingenuity of lawyers could produce. 


Still, what is done, far as it is from the true ideal, proves well 
enough that a genuine digest might be easily framed if only 
labour of the right stamp were employed upon it. It was to 
a work of this kind that Lord Westbury’s speech in 1863 
pointed—a work to be supplemented, as it must be, by a 
continuous process of digesting the new law produced, year 
by year, in the course of litigation, in a manner as different as 
possible from the voluminous reporting which now over- 
whelms both the law and its professors. That the scheme is 
feasible cannot be doubted. very lawyer will agree with 
Sir J. Wilde in his bold declaration of the practicability of 
such a project: —“I cannot resist the belief that, within the 
bounds of reasonable labour and time, the general principles and 
broad bases on which our Common Law reposes, and which tacitly 
gene the decisions of our Courts, might be brought to the sur- 

4¢, grouped together, subordinated in their several relations, and 
contrasted in their differences”; and few will dissent from his 
conclusion that the attempt ought to be made with authority, and 
that the first judicial minds of the country might worthily be 
employed upon the task. The highest judicial officer of the 
country has made no secret of his own convictions on the subject, 
and there has never at any time been a concurrence of circum- 
stances so favourable to the enterprise as those which now exist. 
Opinion is well settled as to the direction which the reform 
should take; impracticable dreams have been universally 
given up in favour of a feasible plan, and one which may be 
exccuted by degrees, and extended step by step from one 
branch of law to another. No preliminary decree giving 
absolute authority to the projected digest would be required 
from the Legislature. It would be enough that it should be 
fremed by a body commanding the respect of the profession, and 
its final recognition, as the only binding authority, might be 

ostponed until it had secured on its merits (as, if well executed, 
it could not fail to do) the recognition of the courts of justice. 
In this way any errors that crept in might be gradually corrected, 
and Parliament would at last be asked to do nothing more than 
sanction a body of law which had already commanded the assent 
of the judicial body. Side by side with this purging of the old 
law, a systematic digest of new decisions, on the same method of 
preserving essential principles, might well supersede or supple- 
ment the whole system of modern reporting; and in a few years 
we should see the shapeless block of ig a law grow into 
harmony of form, and approaching day by day more near to the 
ideal perfection which we have been so long labouring to destroy 
and overlay. 

There is probably no one in the country who has a more vivid 

preciation of the value and feasibility of such a reform than 
the Lord Chancellor himself, and it is difficult to comprehend 
why the doctrines which Lord Westbury has proclaimed on this 
subject have as yet been so entirely without fruit. The greater 
half of his projected reform, the digesting of the old reports, has 
not even been attempted; while the grand reform which he sha- 
dowed out of the reporting machinery by which the law grows 
from day to day has been parodied by an abortive attempt, on the 

of a section of the bar, to re-organize the reporting system on a 
is which could not fail to perpetuate its most flagrant defects. 
Something very different from this had been looked for as the 
fruit of Lord Westbury’s elevation to the Woolsack. The com- 
prehensive grasp of principles and the bold tenacity of purpose for 
which the Lord Chancellor has always had credit would, it was 
supposed, insure at least a vigorous attempt to commence the 
at reform of English law. Others had spoken, but Lord 
estbury would act. Such was the universal conviction. But a 
year has passed in silence and inaction, and a year in these days is 
not an insignificant portion of the average tenure of the Woolsack. 
No one believes that Lord Westbury shrinks from this or any 
other enterprise that he has publicly and deliberately approved ; 
but, whatever the obstacles may be that have hitherto delayed 
the greatest work to which an English lawyer could put his hand, 
there is too much reason to fear that, if they prove too great for 
the reforming zeal and energy of the Lord Chancellor, this genera- 
tion will look in vain for the commencement of a work for which 
an equally propitious time can scarcely be expected to recur. A 
great opportunity has come, and it seems only too likely to have 
come in vain. : 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


os of Nankin has for some time been looked forward to, 
alike by Imperialists and rebels, as the last act in the insur- 
rection which has so long devastated the most fertile provinces 
of China; and the suicide of the Tien acne days before the 
taking of his capital, has removed the only bond which gave even 
an apparent unity tothe movements of the insurgents. It is curious 
to remember that, only a few years since, the ultimate success of the 
rebellion was regarded by many persons both as extremely probable 
in itself, and as equivalent to the establishment of Chetetianity 
throughout the Chinese Empire. For this latter belief the early 
history of the Taepings had afforded some little excuse. Their 
creed was so far Christian that the first notion of it was derived 
from the Christian Scriptures. But it was not derived directly 
from this source, and the intervening medium was no better than 
the diseased imagination of a clever but disappointed enthusiast. 
Hung-siu-tsuen, the “First” (and last) “Emperor of the 
Taeping dynasty,” seems to have been a boy of an ambitious and 
studious temper, prevented by the poverty of his parents from 
obtaining the education he desired, and consequently unable, after 
repeated trials, to obtain the literary degree which forms the 
indispensable preliminary to a public career in China. On one 
of his numerous visits to Canton, the capital of his native 
province, to undergo the prescribed examination, he fell in with a 
native catechist who gave him some tracts containing portions of 
the Chinese Bible published by the Protestant missionaries. 
Hung-siu-tsuen is said to have just looked at these tracts and 
then thrown them aside; but they must have made a deeper 
impression upon his mind than he was conscious of at the time, 
or than he afterwards thought fit to acknowledge, for, in the 
course of a long illness two or three years later, he described a 
series of visions which, whether scen or invented, were evidently 
suggested by isolated texts of Scripture. He is led before a 
venerable old man, who weeps over the ingratitude of his children 
on the earth; he feels himself defiled, and is washed from his 
sins in a river; he has his side opened, and a new heart put into 
it; he is given a sword, a seal, and a fruit sweet to the taste; he 
is commissioned to turn men from the worship of false gods; he 
fights with devils for forty days, and is assisted in the struggle 
by a man of middle age, whom he calls his Elder Brother. ‘this 
was in 1837, but it was not, it seems, until 1843 that his visions 
exercised any direct influence upon his actions. In that year he 
found among his books the tracts which he had brought from 
Canton. ‘Their contents seemed to interpret the visions of his 
illness, and, accepting this discovery as a miraculous confirmation 
of the reality of what he had seen, he at once set about making 
converts. in his native province of Kwan-tung he only 
gained two; but on reading, in his tracts, that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country, he moved in the follow- 
ing year into the adjoining province of Kwan-si, where he shortl 
gathered round him a little religious congregation which, as it 
increased in numbers, became known as the God-worshippers. 

The supposed holder of a Divine commission to “ destroy 
demons,” and to put down the worship of false gods, must have 
been early familiarized with the idea of a possible revolution in 
the Empire ; but the actual transformation of the God-worshippers 
from a purely religious to a mixed religious and political organi- 
zation did not take place till some time later. The year 1850 
was one of more than common political confusion in the south of 
China. The country was infested with disbanded — de- 
moralized by their recent defeat in the war with England, with 
bodies of opium-smugglers who set the revenue authorities at 
open defiance, and with secret societies leagued together to over- 
throw the reigning ee To all these elements of disorder 
was added, in Kwan-si, a feud between two neighbouring clans— 
the Paulis and the Hakkas. In this the Hakkas were defeated, 
and in order to obtain shelter and support they joined the God- 
worshippers, and adopted their religious creed. ‘Lhis accession of 
numerical strength probably hastened the development of Hung- 
siu-tsuen’s plans, while it naturally made him more formidable in 
the eyes of the authorities, who already viewed his followers with 
dislike,on account of their iconoclastic propensities. An unsuccessful 
attempt to arrest their leader drove the God-worshippers to take 
up arms. They seized and fortified a village, and preseuted so 
formidable a front to the troops sent to disperse them that the 
latter thought it wisest to leave them unmolested. Thus com- 
mitted to open rebellion, they naturally gathered round them all 
the elements of disaffection in the province. During the first half 
of 1851 they had several skirmishes with the Imperial troops, in 
all of which they were victorious, and in the month of August 
they took the city of Yung-nan. Here the insurrection first re- 
ceived its permanent external form. Hung-siu-tsuen assumed the 
title of Tien Wang, or Heavenly King; was proclaimed Emperor 
of China; and nominated four of his followers as subordinate 
“ kings,” one for each quarter of the Empire. Throughout the 
winter Yung-nan was closely invested by the Imperialists, but on 
the 7th of April, 1852, the Taepings forced a passage through the 
besiegers, and marched northwards. City after ci fell ‘before 
them, and in December they captured Yoh-chow on the Yang-sze, 
Once launched on the great central river of China, their progress 
down its course was easy. The fleets of merchantmen which then 
crowded its waters furnished them with vessels, the great cities 
on its banks supplied them with money and provisions, and on the. 
8th of March, 1353, rere down before Nankin. The ancient 
capital of the Empire out only eleven days. It was taken on 
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the 19th of March, and the whole Tartar garrison, with their wives 
and children, 20,000 in number, put to the sword. 

From the time of the taking of Nankin the tactics of the rebels 
underwent great During their march from the south 
they had made no attempt to hold permanently any portion of the 
country. They had occupied the cities, provided themselves with 
all they stood in need of, enlisted the able-bodied male population 
as forced recruits, and then left each place in turn to be reoccupied 
by the Imperial troops, who followed at a safe distance in the rear. 

ow they decided upon concentrating their power upon the lower 
waters of the Yang-sze. They declared Nankin the Heavenly 
capital, and occupied with a strong force the neighbouring cities 
of Yang-chow and Chin-keang. It certainly seems that they here 
committed a great blunder. they had continued their march 
northwards from the Yang-sze, they might have overrun the 
northern half of the country as easily as they had already overrun 
the southern ; they might have taken Pekin, seized the control of the 
whole executive power of the Empire, and thus constituted them- 
selves the de facto government of China. How easily all this might 
have been accomplished may be judged from the fact that a small 
pox f of 6,000 or 7,000 men which the Taeping leaders did despatch 
to the north was able to make its way, without any serious opposi- 
tion, for 1,300 miles through the very heart of the mgr and 
winter at ‘l'sing-hae, less than a hundred miles south of Pekin. 
With the exception of this episode, the military history of the 
rebellion from 1853 to 1856 wears a very uniform aspect. The 
cities on the Yang-sze as far up as Hankow were regu- 
larly occupied for a longer or shorter period, and then pil- 
laged and evacuated, to be again occupied in the following 
year. Within the walls of the Heavenly capital, however, 
there were formidable dissensions. As far back as 1848, 
Yang-sin-tshin, one of the first converts, had claimed to be 
specially inspired by the “Heavenly Father.” His pretensions 
had been acknowledged with some reserve by Hung-siu-tsuen, 
and in the first organization of the rebellion he had been created 
Eastern King. hether Yang-sin-tshin really entertained any 
design of overthrowing the Tien Wang, and putting himself at 
the head of the Taepings, we have no means of knowing, but he 
certainly turned his supposed powers to a use which could hardly 
have been agreeable to his superior. In an ordinary way he 
treated him with all proper respect, but in the trances in which 
he assumed to be actually possessed by the “ Heavenly Father” 
he freely reproved the Tien Wang for his errors, public and 
private. On some occasions, the Eastern King paid a visit 
to his leader during these trances, in which case he was 
received with all the respect due to a present Divinity. 
On others, the inspired utterances were taken down by an 
attendant, and then, on recovering his senses, the Tastern 
King communicated to the Tien Wang what he, as the mouth- 

iece of the Heavenly Father, had been compelled to say of him. 

or some time the Heavenly King submitted patiently to this 
correction, and even conferred on his subordinate the Lomceiey 
title of “Comforter ;” but at length either the discipline became 
too severe, or Yang-sin-tshin’s designs too apparent, and in 1856 
the Eastern King was put to death, together with a large number 
of his immediate adherents. During the two following years the 
prospects of the Taepings considerably declined. In 1857 the 
coun y in their hands was reduced to a narrow strip of 
land on the southern bank of the Yang-sze, from Ngan-kin to 
Chin-keang, and in 1858 they were compelled by want of 
supplies to abandon the latter city, which they had held since 
1853. 

Throughout the period between 1853 and 1859 the Imperial 
troops had been besieging Nankin; but, as the city was only 
invested on three sides, and the Taepings retained the command 
of the river, the latter had no difficulty in obtaining supplies, in 
sending out troops, or in receiving reinforcements. Towards the 
end of 1859, however, the Imperialists began to press forward the 
siege with greatly-increased vigour. They stationed their fleet 
above the town, and thereby cut off the rebels from Hankow and 
those other cities on the Yang-sze from which their supplies had 
been principally drawn. The Taepings at first endeavoured to 
draw off the besieging force by ravaging the maritime province of 
Che-kiang, and on the 1gth of March, 1860, they took the 
outer city of Hang-chow. But the Tartar garrison, warned 
by the fate of their brethren in other cities, held out in 
the citadel until the 24th, when they were reinforced, 
and the rebels defeated with tremendous slaughter. The 
defenders of Nankin were by this time reduced to great ex- 
tremities, and the Taepings, finding that these indirect attempts to 
raise the siege were of no avail, at length united their forces, and 


on the 3rd of May attacked, and, with the aid of a vigorous sortie | 
from the garrison, —— routed the Imperialists. The whole | 
? 


besieging army was scattered, and so great was the terror inspired 
by the news of the defeat that three weeks later Soochow, the 
last stronghold of the Government in that district, and one of the 
most important cities in Central China, opened its gates to the 
rebels. During the remainder of 1860 both pore remained 
inactive, and in 1861 the balance between them was pretty 
evenly preserved. To the west of Nankin, the rebels were 
defeated with t loss near Hankow, and the town of Ngan- 
kin uieieal te the Imperialists; while, to the eastward, 
Hang-chow and Ningpo fell into the hands of the Taepings. How 
long affairs would have continued in this condition if the com- 
batants had been left to themselves, it is impossible to say. 
Neither of the opposing armies had any important superiority over 


the other, many of the soldiers fought eames in the ranks 
of either according as the immediate prospect of plunder was 
pass ae on the fall of a city it was a common thing for the 
iegers and the garrison to make common cause in pillaging 
the inhabitants. Meanwhile, the bulk of the population 
in the disturbed districts sided with neither perty, but 
waited in hopeless apathy till it should please Heaven 
to remove the scourge. But the utterly destructive and 
anarchical character of the rebellion had become so apparent that 
the English Government at length felt itself justified m departi 
from its neutral policy. Unless order could be restored, the ruin 
the whole trade of China seemed inevitable, and, as the Taepi 
were wholly destitute of any os ps! for social or political 
organization, such a restoration could only be effected by strength- 
ening the hands of the Imperialists. With the course of events, 
from the time this determination was arrived at, we are all of us 
familiar. English officers were allowed to take the command of 
etely chan e mili aspect of affairs. e history of the 
fast the rebellion is little more than the of 
the unvarying successes of that disciplined force which, first under 
Ward and subsequently under Colonel Gordon, has gradually re- 
established the Imperial authority over the whole of those vast 
rovinces which at one time seemed to be for ever estranged 
m it. 


MULLERIANA. 


WRITER and speaker at the Social Science Association, Mr, 
Robert Stuart, has onmmee of the publicity given by 
mona in England to preliminary investigations in criminal 
cases. He contends that this is often opposed to the true 
interests of justice, and warns the press that it would exercise a 
sound discretion by withholding the opens where there is 
a committal, or is likely to be one. d a French journalist 
has been much scandalized by the free comments of some 
English newspapers on the evidence given in the case of Mr. 
Briggs’ murder, and by the surmises so freely hazarded on 
Miiller’s guilt or innocence. But a Scotch jurist is not likel 
to sympathize with what is the practical principle of the Engli 
law, and a French editor cannot be expected to give due weight 
to the stern necessities laid upon, or adopted by, the editors of the 
London penny press. The beauty of the English mode of criminal 
proceeding is that it gives an accused person, however palpably 
guilty, every possible chance of escaping punishment. A trial for 
murder among us is not so much an inquiry into a foul deed of 
bloodshedding, as a pretty legal duel, in which society thinks 
itself bound to furnish an accused person with every help to 
defeat justice. Our boast is, not to convict for every crime, 
but never to convict in a doubtful case. There is, of course, 
much to be said for our | ay But, like many other good 
theoretical principles, it often leads to all sorts of inconvenient 
results. One of these is, that there is always a strong party ree 
solved at all hazards to make out that every ens person is, 
vi termini, either not guilty or that there is not sufficient evidence 
against him. The consequence is, that there is also another party 
equally resolved against the accused; and thus every great 
criminal case divides society, or at least the talkers, into two 
opposite factions. At the present moment there is the anti- 
ullerite faction, and, on the other hand, Miiller has certainly 


an explicit o in the press. As Warren kept a poet, so a 
reputed murderer must have his penny a No doubt, as 
Mr. Stuart observes, justice is not much helped by this; bu 


t, 
after all, it is only the extreme and ridiculous result of the 
alleged duty which society owes to itself of protecting even a 
criminal against its own interests. And undoubtedly it is a legi- 
timate boast of the English law that even the judge is in some 
sense the prisoner’s advocate ; but it becomes a serious question for 
prisoners generally whether their interests are not better left 
to professional advocacy and judicial tion. If Miiller 
is an innocent man, his case has been sadly prejudiced by the 
volunteers who have taken up his cause in the newspapers. 

It is not to account for this. In com — 
on in the penny press, any paradox is a godsend, and the 
aim of mind Phich of refinement and taste to take 
up Henry VIII. as a pattern shepherd of the people, or to represent 
Judas Iscariot as a model of Hebrew patriotism, is imitated, clum- 
sily enough, by the professional y-a-liner. The temptation to 
be profound and ingenious and novel, and to see further into a 
illstone than their neighbours, is irresistible to common- 
place people; and to defend an unpopular or un ising * 

cause or man looks liberal, and gives occasion for m 
superfine writing. The picture of an innocent man with all 


| the world against him, hunted by the myrmidons of the law across 


the Atlantic, poor, friendless, a foreigner and a stranger, serene 
amid severest woes, equally removed in demeanour from sw: and 
from unmanly impotence of mind—the just man, erect equal 
inst all the slings and arrows of ate, and the hisses and howl 
of the crowd—is very pretty. If the thing does not exist in fact, it 
is something to be able to develop it from the depths of editorial 
consciousness. No great wonder, then, that Miiller gets an 
advocate. And, after all, the penny newspaper but reflects the 
penny mind. The same sort of stuff that is written about Miiller 
1s talked about Miller. Smart young gentlemen who belong to 
Mutual Improvement Societies and debating clubs air the same 
platitudes and nonsense among themselves that they read in 
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their congenial new It must needs be that newspapers 
must reflect all thought and no-thought, after 
all, justice is no more prejudiced by one-sided articles in 
any criminal’s favour than omnibus gabble in his favour. 
To do the Morning Star y justice, we must say that its 
Miilleriana are pretty reading. It shows us what an Americanized 
newspaper is. It lets us into the secret of the lees of journalism 
and the manufacture of the literary article. For literature is a 
manufacture—quite as much a business as making packing-cases, 
and requiring just as much knowledge. As gold implies pinchbeck, 
and as silver involves albata and electrotype, so the 7:mes necessitates 
the Morning Star. The penny press exactly meets that intelligence 
on which any other sort of writing would be thrown away. It is 
something, for example, to know the inner life and manners 
of a vulgar little German tailor charged with murder, and who 
has come to be such a distinguished character that rival photo- 
Cc go to law about the copyright of his very ugly portrait. 
t is something to know that he is a diligent reader of 
Pickwick ; rouch to know that he seems to prefer the study of 
Good Words to that of the Quiver; still more valuable to be in- 
formed that Sir Richard Mayne provides those agreeable miscel- 
lanies for the cells of the House of Detention ; and we are grateful 
for a personal introduction to anything in heaven or earth which 
can present itself to the reporter of the Morning Star as a 
“psychological phenomenon,” which, to that discerning student 
of human nature, Miiller must be, if guilty. Nor are we other 
than thankful for the “ventilation ”—is not this the word ?—of 
the theory that a mild and stupid-looking person cannot, from the 
nature of things, be a murderer. This physiognomical proof, if 
generally accepted, would simplify criminal proceedings. The 
amiable homicide who only murdered half a dozen people ought 
to have been acquitted he wept over a dead canary. 
M. Robespierre deserves to be rehabilitated because he was re- 
markably fond of flowers, and Nero’s taste for music decidedly 
settles his character. Eugene Aram, as everybody knows, was a 
man of the quietest manner, and therefore was innocent; and the 
Scotch jury was unquestionably justified in not convicting a ions 
lady with such a pretty face and pleasant address as Miss Made- 
leine Smith. 

Some strong observations have been published upon what is called 
the indecency and impropriety of sending “Our Own Correspon- 
dent” to pump Miiller in America. But allowances must be 
made. The temptation to be commissioned by Miiller to address 
the people of England through the Morning Star, is only analogous 
to the honourable ambition of the Record to be the organ of a 
dying saint’s utterances to all the people of God. As there is an 
organ for the religious world, so there may well be an organ for 
the “ poor fellow,” as the Morning Star styles its client, who is 
unlucky enough to have a warrant for murder against him. And, 
after all, in the long run, it is only Miiller himself, “ poor 
fellow!” who will have to regret his inconvenient familiarity with 
the New York Correspondent of the Morning Star. To be sure, 
he only told that inquisitive gentleman what he had already told 
Mrs. Repsch—namely, that he bought Mr. Briggs’ chain of a Jew 
pedlar at the docks for 3/. 15s.; so that the fervid telegram 
announcing Miiller’s line of defence merely told that which was 
already in evidence in England. But on other accounts Miiller 
has little reason to thank the authors of this indiscreet communi- 
cation—one, be it observed, which his professional advisers have 
been careful not to reproduce, and which it is most likely we shall 
hear no more about. For, without taking any partisan view of 
the matter, and certainly without prejudging the case, it is one of 
the simplest kind. There is not a particle of romance or sensa- 
tionalism about it. Essentially it is a case of highway robbery, 
with murder almost accidentally attaching to it. If the question 
were one of the robbery simply, it would, as it now stands, and 
without that exculpatory evidence which we hope Miiller’s re- 
served defence will furnish, have been very speedily disposed of b. 
the committing magistrate. A Mr. Briggs is robbed of his wate 
and chain on Saturday night, at ten o’clock ; on Monday morning, 
at ten o’clock, one Franz Miiller is found exchanging Mr. Briggs’ 
chain at a jeweller’s shop. Subsequently, Mr. Briggs’ watch is 
found in the same Miiller’s possession ; and a hat belonging to Mr. 
Briggs, or one as nearly identified as Mr. Briggs’ as it is possible 
to identify a hat, is also found in the same Miiller’s possession. 
We lay aside. anything connected with any other hat. Now, it 
is obvious that in this state of things there are only two matters 
for Miiller to settle. He has to account for his time on Saturday 
night, and to account for his possession of Mr. Briggs’ stolen pro- 

erty. About the hat, he says nothing ; about the watch and chain, 
fe says that he purchased them of a Jew pedlar at the docks; that 
is, he must have bought them either on Sunday or on Monday 
morning at some time before nine o’clock. Now, we should like to 
know how this sort of account of the possession of stolen property 
would be received at the Old Bailey? We say nothing about the 
murder, but what would be thought of it in a common case of 
street robbery P Of course, the all purchase at the docks 
is not impossible, ix rerum naturd. If Muller had said that he 
received Mr. Briggs’ watch and chain neatly wrapped up in silver 
paper, and sent by a commissionaire, with a polite and anonymous 
note, and with a Teutonic inscription, “ Remembrance-ofiering to 
Franz Miiller, on his new-world-visiting-expedition, from his 
same-craft-workmen of our conanep ber and,” this account 
of the matter could no more be disproved than that which 
Miiller volunteered to the Morning Star's correspondent—namely, 
that he, without a shilling, and on the eve of emigration, laid 


out four pounds on what he was going to pawn in six 
hours for one pound. We again say, “that innocent— 
and we sincerely trust that, if he is innocent, his innocence will be 
made known—Miiller will owe no gratitude to the organ which 
has done its best towards committing him to this remarkable but 
not recondite line of defence. What Miiller we trust can do, and 
what it must certainly be his object to do, will be to establish a 
genuine alibi, and to give some other account of his ssion of 
stolen property than that which connects it with the Jew pedlar at 
the docks, There is, as the coroner very aptly remarked, one piece 
of evidence in Miiller’s favour. Mr. Lees swears that he saw 
two persons witli Mr. Briggs in the railway carriage. But Mr. 
Lees does not swear that ‘he saw the carriage start with two 
rsons besides Mr. Briggs in the carriage; and even if it could 
e shown that two persons assisted at the murder, this would be 
an odd sort of proof that any given A or Z was not one of them. 
And there is just one other reflection which we are disposed to 
make. Sympathizing with that exuberant charity which seeks to 
prejudice, or at least influence, the public mind in favour of a 
possibly—or, if you like, probably—innocent man, we must 
still say that it is of the nature of charity that it thinketh no 
evil. When the amiable Scotch divine had a good word to say 
for the devil, it is not recorded that he made up for his over- 
flowing love in hinting his doubts and suspicions about the 
purity of the good angels. Mr. Matthews, the cabman, to be 
sure, is not much of an angel; few cabmen are. But it is unfortu- 
nately necessary, in a case of murder, to fix the guilt on somebody. 
Mr. Briggs hardly robbed and murdered himself; so it is plain 
that, if Miiller did not rob and murder Mr. Briggs, somebody else 
did. Here is a vast and ample field of conjecture open to the 
amateur Poes of the penny press—the tribe of Briefless who can 
always construct another possible account of any matter than that 
which is in evidence, and who are never at a loss for a view or a 
theory which is at once ingenious, novel, and accounts for all the 
facts — only, unfortunately, it has no facts of its own. It is not 
so much mischievous as simply silly for people to wag their 
heads and hint that they believe Miiller has been made a tool of, 
and that there is a dark horse somewhere in the background. Itis 
only impertinent to insinuate that, because a man called Mullings, 
who was himself a murderer, tried to fasten the guilt of his crime 
on one Ems, therefore Matthews the cabman may be doing the 
same thing with Miiller; though, as both Matthews and Mullings 
begin with M, this view is confirmed by the great leading case of 
Monmouth and Macedon. But the task of whitewashing Miiller 
compels the blacking of somebody else, and it is something 
worse than silly and childish and impertinent—it is simply 
wicked, and certainly inconsistent with general charity — 
openly to say, as has been said, that Matthews is either the 
murderer or an accomplice in the murder because he gave a 
pert answer to Mr. Beard at Bow Street. What is Matthews? 
A cabman, and cabmen are not always so well versed as they 
should be in the amenities of ch. Besides, just now he is, as 
he would perhaps say, full of beans; he has been living at rack 
and manger at the public expense, and is, in his way, a sort of hero. 
These are conditions of life strange to a cabman’s experience, and 
as necessarily involve a certain amount of sauciness as writing in 
a penny paper encourages a taste for polysyllables and superfine 
writing. But it is rather hard that a man should be set down for 
a murderer because he flings out under Mr. Beard’s “baga ques- 
tioning. When Greek meets Greek—that is, when cabman 
encounters the “ prisoner’s legal adviser”—we must make up our 
minds to a little chaft; but it is premature, to say the least of it, 
till some evidence is produced —— him, to say that he isa 
murderer because he is very likely a vulgar and “ bumptious” 
person. Very direct and conclusive evidence implicating Matthews 
may, for aught we know, be forthcoming, and it is promised, or 
threatened ; but at present there is not a shred produced. 


THE SEAWARD DEFENCES OF PORTSMOUTH. 


| ey is surprising that so much discussion should have been 
raised about the Spithead Forts. It is practicable to build 
those forts at a moderate expense, and when they are built they 
will be found useful. If any officer who has expressed an opinion 
against building them were to be charged with the defence of 
Spithead against an active and enterprising enemy, it can hardly 
be doubted that that officer would feel thankful that his advice 
had not prevailed. But a general approval of what is being done 
for improving the seaward defences of Portsmouth does not by 
any means imply concurrence in the views of those who have 
projected an enormous development of the landward defences 
along Portsdown Hill. The prevailing ideas of the importance of 
Portsmouth dockyard and arsenal are founded partly upon fact, 
and partly upon traditions which have descended from the French 
wars. If the mind could divest itself of memories of the past, 
and look only to the probabilities of the future, it would — 
seen that the prudent course is io reduce the establishments at 
Portsmouth rather than to enter upon the construction of a vast 
circuit of defensive works against possible besieging armies, of 
which the cost must be immense and ‘he efficacy extremely 
questionable. But, confining our attention, for the present, to the 
seaward side of Portsmouth, it is astonishing that so much talk 
should have accompanied and impeded action for its security. 
Can we doubt that, if France or Russia had Portsmou 

something like what is now proposed would have been already 
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done ? and will anybody S|; oon to say that England can afford to 

despise de opm which France or Russia would have deemed 

essential? The value of the proposed forts must be manifest to 
all prudent F ny le, and the vast resources of modern engineering 
science render their construction, even on the most unfavourable 
sites, a mere question of expense. But, supposing that a fort is 
built where nature has afforded pr Po: or facilities for its 
foundation, it may be fairly said that such a fort will not cost more 
than an iron-plated man-of-war, that it will be at least as useful, 
and will last incomparably longer. When a plan is pro 
having these evident advan it seems strange that the House 
of Commons should interfere to delay the execution of it. 

There is nothing humiliating in the confession that Spithead 
now needs defences which were unthought of in the old days 
to which the British navy looks back with just pride. The 
increased range of modern artillery renders it desirable to fight an 
enemy rather further from the dockyard than formerly; but, 
having provided for this changed condition of war, Englishmen 
would still say that, if an enemy chose to come to Spithead, they 
would be glad to see him there. Fifty years ago, our fleet would 
have been supported in front of Portsmouth by the batteries which 
line the shore; and now it would be supported, taking rather a 
greater offing, by the batteries which are being built upon the 
shoals. In either case our object would be to keep the enemy at 
a safe distance from our dockyard, and the line of ships which 
must be formed for this purpose would derive great assistance 
from fixed forts upon its flanks. It is true that an iron- 
clad ~~. could lie midway between the proposed forts 
on the Horse and Noman Shoals, and, receiving their fire 
at more than 1,000 yards, would be within 8,000 yards, or 
extreme range for rifled guns, of Portsmouth Dockyard. But it 
is to be observed that only the strongest and best-protected ships 
would be able to endure the fire of these forts at 1,000 yards, and 
perhaps, as the science of gun-making progresses, guns may be 
mounted on them capable of giving fire which no ship carrying 
a weight of armour limited % the condition of seaworthiness 
would find endurable. And, besides, although it is true that a 
rifled will throw a shell 8,000 yards with sufficient accuracy 
to be dangerous to a dockyard, this extreme range can only be 
obtained by giving to the guns an elevation which, speaking gene- 
rally, is incompatible with its position on the main deck of an 
armoured ship, or in a cupola or turret. Guns mounted on a ship’s 
upper deck might conveniently take the required elevation, but, 
being unprotected, they would run great risk of being disabled by 
the fire of the forts. It thus _— that it would be by no means 
every iron-clad ship that could effectively bombard the dockyard 
while enjoying immunity from the fire of the forts, but only ships 

ially constructed for such service, or perbaps no ships at all. 
On the whole, it would — that the danger to Portsmouth 
from long-range shells has been rather exaggerated ; but still the 
danger undoubtedly exists, and a good defence against it will be 
these forts upon the shoals. 

A a Spithead passes a little to the right of the light- 
vessel which marks the Warner Shoal, and then passes nearly mid- 
way between the ~— which mark the edges of the Horse Sand 
on the right, and the sand called Noman’s Land on the left. 
This is the only deep-water channel into Spithead, for shoals ex- 
tend all the way from the Horse Sand to Fort Cumberland, on the 
shore: of Portsea Island, on the one hand, and from Noman’s 
Land to the Isle of Wight on the other. Therefore an enemy’s 
squadron of large ships of war, designing to attack Portsmouth, 
must either pass between what we will call, for shortness, the Horse 
and Noman, or it must force the passage of the Needles and ap- 
proach Spithead from the westward. We have nothing to say at 

resent as to the defences of the Needles. The forts which are 

ing built on the Horse and Noman are about 2,200 yards a 
The djstance between the sites originally proposed for these forts 
was rather greater. Supposing that a vessel steering about north- 
west s between these forts, she finds herself almost imme- 
diately at Spithead; that is to say, she is in the anchorage 
outside Portsmouth Harbour; for Spithead is nothing more. 
The Spit Sand runs out from the shore, and forms one side 
of the narrow and difficult channel which gives access to the 
harbour. The end of this spit would, perhaps, be more properly 
called its “tail;” but if we choose to call it “head,” we 

+ an explanation of the name of the anchorage to the south of 
it, which name, although it thus appears to have no i 
meaning, has nevertheless become very famous in British naval 
history. Large fleets have lain at anchor where lately the Black 
Prince was lying almost alone. Repairs were done and stores 

“ were shipped at Spithead in undisturbed tranquillity, and our 
forefathers would have expected to see an enemy’s army in the 
Tower of London sooner than his fleet inside the Horse and 
Noman buoys. However, if an enemy should venture, in the 
strength of armour, to profane the sanctity of Spithead, he will 
find perhaps some representatives of the modern British fleet 
lying there; he wjll be getting within reach of the batteries which 
line the coast on either side of the entrance to the harbour; and, 
besides, it is proposed to erect a fort on the edge of the Spit Sand, 
which would interfere very considerably with his p ings. 

The Defence Commissioners proposed to build a fort on the Spit 
Sand, but, by a subsequent modification of their plan, the site of this 
fort has been moved 600 yards to the south-west. A staging has 
been erected on piles at this site, and boring is going on to test 
the possibility of getting a good foundation. Speaking generally, 


it may be said that a fort may be built anywhere in the 


waters round Spithead if it be deemed worth while to incur the 
requisite expense. The circular fort at the seaward end of 
Portland Breakwater rests upon forty feet in height of rubble, 
which was tipped into the sea before the first course of cut stone 
was laid. By adopting similar means, it is probable that a 
foundation might be Obtained at the most unfavourable — 
which could be chosen near Spithead. But it happens that the 
most important sites—namely, the Horse and Noman—afford 
moderate facilities for the work, and it may be doubted whether 
any other site is so important as to justify the authorities in 
entering on a costly and tedious contest with natural impediments. 
The Commissioners proposed to build another fort on the 
Sturbridge Shoal, which lies to the west of Spithead, and a long 
time has been occupied, and a large sum of money spent, in con- 
vincing Government of what many unofficial persons knew or 
believed beforehand—namely, that it was impossible, by any 
reasonable outlay, to obtain a foundation for a fort upon this 
shoal. Such a fort, if it could have been built, would have been 
a valuable feature in the system of defence of Spithead, but there 
was no such necessity for its construction as to justify perseverance 
under enormous difficulties. The attempts to build upon this site 
have now been finally abandoned, and it is pro to substitute 
a small fort on the Ryde Sand, about 1,200 to the southward 
of the Sturbridge Shoal. It may turn out that this site also is 
unfavourable, and, if so, it had better be given up before much 
money shall have been ee upon it. The comparison 
between fixed and floating defences as proper objects for national 
expenditure has given rise to discussions of unne length. 
At Spithead we should desire to see a just combination of defences 
of both kinds; but if, at any particular point, a fort cannot be built 
without incurring very heavy expense for its foundation, we should 
say that at that point it would be wise to attempt no fort at all, 
but to do the best that can be done with floating batteries, The 
Commissioners proposed a fifth fort, which was to have been built 
to the north and east of the fort on the Horse Sand, midway between 
that fort and Portsea Island, and which was designed to prevent 
small vessels of an enemy from approaching Portsmouth over shal- 
lows inaccessible to his larger ships. This proposal has, however, 
been abandoned, probably because it was thought that other means 
might be found, afloat and ashore, of dealing with such small vessels 
as might dare to cross these shallows. One would venture to ho 
that the nature of warfare is not so far changed but that the 
British army and navy between them might contrive to deal with 
such insignificant assailants. Another plan was discussed by the 
Commissioners, but, fortunately for the national character, it was 
not adopted. This plan was to build a submarine barrier of 
stone or wood, which should greatly reducs the breadth of 
the channel available for navigation, even by small vesse 
between the Horse Fort and Portsea Island, and shoul 
bring the part which might be left = immediately under 
the guns of batteries on the shore. The intermediate fort, 
although unnecessary, would have been endurable; but if the 
British navy needs the help of this proposed barrier against small 
vessels, neither that navy, nor Portsmouth as its head-quarters, 
can be considered likely to repay the cost and trouble of defence. 
The contractor is now busy laying, or preparing to lay, the 
foundations of the forts on the Horse and Noman Sands. The 
same contractor is employed upon the foundations of a fort which 
is to be built off St. Helen’s Point in the Isle of Wight, near the 
entrance to Brading Haven. This fort is part of the defences of 
the Isle of Wight, and is only connected with Spithead by the 
circumstance that the same contractor is engaged upon it. St. 
Helen’s Road, which this fort overlooks, is mentioned in naval 
history almost as often as Spithead. If a squadron of — had 
been fitted out at Portsmouth, say to reinforce a fleet blockading 
Brest, it would drop down from Spithead to St. Helen’s, and lie 
there ready to take advantage of the first fair wind to carry it 
down the Channel. The attempt which is being made to 
secure the whole of the Isle of Wight against a hostile land- 
ing does not appear hopeful of ogee | any other result 
than a vast expenditure of public money. At any rate, 
it is satisfactory to turn from that part of the grand plan 
for the defence of Portsmouth, and to observe the progress of the 
moderate and feasible undertaking of the Spithead Forts. If the 
Defence Commissioners had proposed to build an advanced fort upon 
the Warner Shoal, so as to form, with the forts upon the Horse 
and Noman, a nearly equilateral ery of which the side would 
measure about 2,000 yards, it might have been thought that this 
was by no means the most extravagant of their recommendations. 
However, it will be well, at least for the present, to rest contented 
with executing what the Commissioners have proposed, or part of 
it. The method of constructing the forts upon the Horse and 
Noman Sands is in principle the same as has been adopted for the 
circular fort at the end of Portland Breakwater, but with this great 
ractical difference—that the work at Portland is connected with 
its base of operation on shore by the Breakwater, whereas at Spit- 
head all material and plant have to be conveyed to the sites of the 
forts by water. Mr. Leather, the contractor for the Portland 
Breakwater, has also contracted to lay the foundations of these 
forts, so that they have been undertaken by the man who can 
best command the requisite experience and appliances. Mr. Lea- 
ther’s head-quarters are at Stoke’s Bay, about three miles on the 
western or Gosport side of Portsmouth. Here he is close to a 
branch of the South-Western Railway, which brings him Runcorn 
stone from Birkenhead. Cornish granite and Portland stone 
are brought by sea and landed at his wharf. Blocks of 
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—are made rapidly on the mixing the s 0 
Stoke’s Ba with. cement ped laa in the Isle of 
Wight. Those portions of the foundations on which the 
heaviest parts of the fort will rest are built of huge blocks of 
stone of one of the three kinds already mentioned; and those 
portions which will not be so heavily laden are built of blocks of 
ual size, made of concrete, or what may be called artificial stone. 

e invention of this concrete has tly facilitated submarine 
work, inasmuch as foundations may thus to a large extent be built 
of any shingle that may happen to be at hand, although the same 
shingle, if put into the sea without the admixture of cement, would 
be quite useless. The blocks of concrete are moulded accurately 
in wooden boxes, and speedily harden so as to be hoisted on 
board the barges which convey them to the spot, where they are 
lowered down and adjusted by divers in their exact places in the 
foundations of the forts. The blocks of stone are dealt with in 
the same manner. Every block, whether of stone or concrete, has 
its exact position in the work designated while still in the yard at 
Stoke’s i. and has marks placed upon it accordingly. 

The one upon the Horse Sand is much further advanced than 
that upon the Noman. The site of the Horse Fort is covered by 
circular staging supported on screw piles, This staging has upon 
it huts, accommodating fifty or sixty men employed as divers and 
otherwise upon the ak t also carries a light y night, to warn 
vessels off the new island which is growing out of the Horse 


Sand. There is upon the staging a circular railway, upon which - 


travels a steam crane, by means of which the blocks brought in 
barges under the staging are lifted from the bar, and 
moved to the exact spot where they are to be lowered. 
The quantity of work to be done in preparing the ground for the 
reception of the blocks may vary greatly at different situations. 
The surface of the Horse Sand was fund to be fit for this purpose 
with very little preparation. Upon the Noman the staging is not 
nearly complete, and therefore the time is not very near at hand 
for laying the first block of the foundation. But upon the Horse 
considerable progress has been made, and it is not at all 
improbable that the contractor will have done his part 
of the work before the War Department has even deter- 
mined on a plan for doing its part. The form of the fort is 
circular, and it will doubtless guns all round. There 
has been talk of mounting either two or three tiers of casemated 
gaa with guns en barbette, and mortars upon the roof. The work 
as been sometimes spoken of as likely to 100 guns, but 
since it was first proposed considerable advances bee been made 
in the manufacture of large-sized ordnance, and this is pre- 
eminently a place for the application of “ that a few 
e situation is very 
eligible for mounting 13-inch mortars as well as heavy guns ; for 
vertical fire from such mortars against a ship is more accurate 
than might be hastily supposed, and the upper decks of ironclad 
ships built according to the prevailing nook no effectual 
rotection against shells falling from a great height. It is to be 
amented that the construction of these two forts on the Horse 
and Noman should have been interrupted by a whim of the 
House of Commons, for, if the War Department turns to the best 
account the foundations which are being built for its use, there will 
be at least one portion of ‘the defences of Portsmouth with which 
no reasonable person can find fault ; and that, as times go, is saying 
a great deal. It may be true that these forts will not altogether 
close the entrance to Spithead ; but if they command half or even 
a quarter of it effect , there remains so much the less to be 
done by ships. It is exactly a case for the application of the 
proverb that half a loaf is better than no bread. 


REVIEWS. 


ANSTER’S FAUST.* 


l the minds of many English readers the name of Dr. Anster is 
useparably connected with Goethe’s masterpiece. As far 
back as 1820, he published, in Blackwood, translations of parts of 
the Faust, to which many owed their first acquaintance with the 
poem. Those who know the original best are warmest in their 
admiration of portions of Dr. Anster’s work, and many of his 
lines in their minds side by side with those of Goethe. Take, for 
example, the couplet in which is condensed a truth never suffi- 
ciently to be enfurced in these days of flashy cleverness and low 
literary ambition : — 
Was gliinzt ist fiir den A blick geboren ; 
Das Aechte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 
To say in as few English words all that is here said and suggested 
may be apr ene but until the feat is achieved we shall remember 
gratefully these fine lines of Dr, Anster’s, as a legitimate expansion 
of Goethe’s thought : — 
Some sparkling showy thing, got up in haste, 
Brilliant and light, will catch the passing taste. 
The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Wins its slow way in silence ; and the bard, 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward. 
So, again, in the exquisite passage from the Prelude, beginning 
So gieb mir auch die Zeiten wieder, 


* Faustus. The Second Part. From the German of Goethe. By John 
Anster, LL.D. London: Longman & Co. 1864. 


it is hard to say whether the translation or the original is entitled 
to the palm — 


Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When I—I too—was young, 
And felt, as they now feel, each coming hour, 
New consciousness of power. 
Oh happy, happy time, above all praise! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies sprung, 
And found a language in unbidden lays ; 
Unintermitted streams from fountains ever flowing. 
Then as I wander’d free 
In every field, for me 
Its were blowing ! 
A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o’er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery ; 
Magic in every thing unknown :— 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 
Yes! give me—give me back the days of youth, 
Poor, yet how rich !—my glad inheritance, 
‘The inextinguishable love of truth, 
While life’s realities were all romance— 
Give me, oh! give youth’s passions 
The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 
Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous mind ;— 
Give me my youth again! 
Years of familiarity with Goethe's text will not deaden the charm 
with which these and other passages impress the reader on his 
first meeting with them, however they may in other respects modify 
the estimate of Dr. Anster’s translation as a whole. In passages 
where the essential charm lies in the beauty of the thought or the 
lyrical flow of the verse, it is generally excellent. But the reader 
of Goethe soon finds out that the finest qualities of the original, as 
a drama, have escaped the translator's grasp. The characters 
have lost their distinctive outlines. The dialogue, so characteristic 
in Goethe that the very turn of the phrase is almost enough to 
indicate the speaker — so sharp and clear, saying what has to be 
said in the fewest and aptest phrases, and with each word so fitly 
placed, that, although in rhyme, you could not displace one, with- 
out injury to the colloquial ease—has become monotonous, labo 
and void of character. Mephistopheles, Faust, Margaret, 
Valentine all use one vocabulary; their phrases are all turned on 
the same pattern. The subtle rhythm of the original is aaey yee 
served, while rhyme is often wholly abandoned, or retained only at 
the cost of painful inversions. Dr. Anster has felt the poetic 
beauty of the general-conception, he has even caught the inspira- 
tion of particular passages; but he has not been penetrated by the 
dramatic truth of the work as a whole; he has not trembled with 
the passion of Faust or of Margaret, or worked himself into the 
demonic spirit of Mephistopheles. His genius, we should infer, 
is essentially undramatic, and this circumstance is sufficient to 
account for the faults of his version. Goethe put his life into this 
poem, and it will never be fully rendered into our language until 
a translator shall arise who not only does the same, but who, 
besides being penetrated by the dramatic instinct, shall also be 
a thorough master of the metrical resources of our language. 
When a man with so many of the requisites for the task as 
Dr. Anster has not succeeded, we may almost despair of seeing 
any version which shall dislodge his from the foremost place it has so 
long held. In the volume before us we see the announcement of 
a new edition of the First Part, which has for some years been 
out of print. Let us hope that, in the interval which has elapsed 
since its publication in 1835, Dr. Anster has removed the more 
prominent blemishes from his work, and infused into it more of 
the conciseness and dramatic energy of the original. 
- It was natural that Dr. Anster should desire to complete the 
work he had so well begun by producing a version of the Second 
Part of the Faust. None but an enthusiast for Goethe would, 
however, have undertaken such a task, and even he must have 
been often tempted to throw down his in despair. To 
reproduce satisfactorily even a few pages of this work would be a 
crucial effort to the most accomplished translator. In none of 
Goethe’s works are the marvellous beauty and finish of his style 
carried to a higher point. In many parts the charm lies almost 
exclusively in the execution. A translator may well despair of 
making his readers tolerant of the occasionally somewhat flims: 
matter by rivalling the exquisite manner of the original, with 
the odds so heavily against him in the much less en character 
of our language as compared with the German. e must, there- 
fore, think highly of the skill and perseverance which have pro-~ 
duced a volume so satisfactory in its general results, 

Whether Goethe should or should not have left his Faust a 
fragment, closing with the death of Margaret, is one of those 
questions on which there always will be much controversy among 
his admirers. The general public, we suspect, have long since 
settled the point, so far as they are concerned. They are 
content to accept the eulogies of the Second Part of the 
Faust at second-hand, and decline to go through the fatigue of 
reading it for themselves, and so following the destinies of Faustus 
to their close, Nor is this greatly to be wondered at. The scheme 
of the book is one in which only highly cultivated minds, capable 
of understanding the endless sedien to science, mythology, and 
art with which it is studded, can be expected to sympathize. It 
was, moreover, avowedly written with a view to ers of this 
class ; and even for them it presents many matters hard to under- 
stand, and intricate problems to solve, which hardly repay the 
necessary labour. Commentaries have already sprung 4 about 
it almost as voluminous as those under which the text of Dante 
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has long groaned. These, according to our experience of them, 
have had the usual result of rears Ms the caeatity which they 
fess to explain, so that we are thrown back on the text to 
ther from it} such meanings and suggestions as our reason and 
imagination can help us to. And, after all, these are quite suffi- 
cient for the —— of whatever is truly valuable in the poem. 
Such parts it as demand the exposition of a commentary 
scarcely deserve one. The moment poetry begins to deal in 
mysticism or problems, it ceases to be poetry. We give all such 
rhymed obscurities the go-by, and settle upon the flowers about 
whose beauty and f ce there can be no mistake. Of these 
this work presents an abundance sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting taste. But to enjoy it a man must bring both acultivated 
taste, and an intelligent sympathy with the poetic faculty in its 
higher development. Those who want strong human interest 
must go elsewhere. They will not find it here. The whole 
action lies within “the limits of the sphere of.dream.” Even 
Faust and Mephistopheles are but as phantasms moving among 
phantasms. The workings of the fatal passion which resulted in 
the tragic ending of poor Margaret are but poorly compensated 
by the fine frenzy of Feust for the Helen of antiquity. 
It is his imagination, not his heart, that is on fire. 
Ours also kindles before the exquisite painting of the 
poet, which sets every figure in his drama before us as vividly 
as the chisel of Praxiteles or the pencil of Titian. We are 
teful for the rich series of pictures which the poet has passed 
fore our eyes, but they leave no impression on our heart like 
the ineradicable pang of one such stroke of pathos as Margaret's 
Bin ich doch so jung, so jung! 
Und soll schon sterben ! 

Again, for those who seek in the Faust a solution of the great 
problem of life, the result at which Goethe seems to arrive is 
neither so startling nor so novel as to be worth all the fuss that 

i rists have made about it. It is no more than the truth, 
which wise men of all ages have preached, that happiness is only 
to be reached through active beneticence—ihrough the application 
of knowledge and power to the welfare of mankind. While 
Faust pored in his study over musty volumes of medicine, juris- 
prudence, and theology, the accumulation of such knowledge as 
they taught brought only bitterness of heart, and a “ee 
it satisfied none of the higher aspirations of his nature. hen 
Faust, in his old age, takes to reclaiming land from the sea, to 
building harbours, and making hundreds of his fellow-creatures 
happy, then the cravings of his heart are for the first time 
satisfied. The moment has come, which in his study he had not 
believed could ever come, when he should say to it— 

Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 


and be content to die. It may be satisfactory to have Goethe’s 
assent to this view of human i ; but it has been enforced more 
clearly and emphatically from many familiar quarters. We quite 
understand, therefore, although we do not share, the feeling ex- 

ressed by Stieglitz, Lewes, and others, that it would have been 
Petter hed the ultimate destiny of Faust been left in the uncer- 
tainty in which Goethe left it at the end of the First Part with 

t's 
Heinrich! Mir graut’s vor dir, 

and the cry of piteous pathos from “ the Voice from within, dying 
away,” with which the poem closes. Happily, however, for those to 
whom poetry is something more than a mere amusement of the 
fancy, or stimulant to the emotions, Goethe thought otherwise, and 


gave us in this book some of his finest conceptions, and, beyond all |. 


ubt, his most exquisite workmanship. One can bear much that 
is tedious and obscure, sometimes perhaps trivial, for the sake of 
such scenes as that in which Helen and Paris are evoked before 
the Emperor's Court, the whole of the classical Walpurgis Night, 
and the Intermezzo of Helena, The dream of ideal beauty which, 
since Homer's time, has been associated with the name of Helen, 
has given rise to many a fine passage in poetry, of which none 
perhaps is more vividly remembered than the splendid apostrophe 
of Marlowe’s Faust to “the face that launch’d a thousand ships.” 
But Goethe was too deeply penetrated by the idea of that 

Daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair, 

to be content with disposing so lightly as Marlowe did of her rela- 
tion to Faust as he found ie in rs old legend. Helen is to the 
second of Faust what Margaret was to the first—the centre 
upon which its interest turns; and upon this creation Goethe put 
forth all his powers. The passionate worship of beauty in and for 
itself kindles the verse wherever Helen appears or is referred to 
as the passion of Pygmalion gave life to the marble he had chiselled 
into form. The conception of the Helena, as wrought out here, 
‘was manifestly in Goethe’s mind when he wrote the First Part ; 
for it is clearly a vision of her supreme beauty, and not of Mar- 
garet, as the ordinary stage misrepresentations of the Faust would 

ve us — is presented to Faust in the magic mirror of 
the Witches’ Kitchen, when he exclaims: — 
What form divine is this, that seems to live 
Within the magic glass before mine eyes? 
Oh, love, to me thy swiftest pinion give, 
And ft me to the region where she lies ! 
A woman’s fo ond expression 
Can woman tae? I 
In this recumbent form I see reveal’d 
The quintessence of all the heavens can yield ? 
On earth can aught be found of beauty so supreme ? 


All may not agree in admiration of the machinery by which this 
vision is made a reality, and Helena is brought back from the 
shades to become the bride of Faustus for a time. But 
no one can question the admifwble skill with which Goethe, 
by a series of subtle touches, fills the imagination with the 
full rich beauty, the stately grace, and the resistless charm of her 
who “brought calamity where’er she came.” Fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory in many respects the poem undoubtedly is, but in 
all that bears upon this part of it the matured strength of a — 
artist is everywhere apparent, combined with a freshness and force 
little Jess than wonderful, looking to the time of life at which it 
was written. 

The Intermezzo of Helena has been for many years well-known 
among us through the fine analysis and vigorous translation of Mr. 
Carlyle. But it is essential to its full appreciation that we should 
know all that precedes and leads up to it. Of this Dr. Anster’s 
work will pee English readers to form a pretty accurate esti- 
mate; nor is it of little moment that the concluding portions of 
the drama, more especially its magnificent close, should now be 
accessible in oes English verse. It is not by English 
readers only that the careful work of so conscientious a scholar 
and translator as Dr. Anster will be welcomed. For there are 
few in this country, any more than in Germany, so conversant 
with the original, or so capable of mastering its difficulties, as to 
be independent of the aids which are ailorded, not only by his. 
translation, but also by his admirable analysis of the poem, and _ 
his most valuable notes. Those who are most familiar with the” 
original will thank him for helping them over many a difficulty, 
and into a fuller ee of many a favourite p . If he 
has not succeeded, in this any more than in his translation of the 
First Part, in reflecting thoroughly the subtler qualities of his 
author’s style, he is entitled to a larger measure of allowance, for 
undoubtedly the difficulties of his task were infinitely greater. 
We must regret that he has not imposed upon himself, as a first 
condition, the reproduction of the rhythm of the original, wher- 
ever this was at all possible. Had he done so, he would probably 
have been cured perforce of a tendency to expansion, by which the 
effect of many is greatly marred, while he would have 
given to us many strains of rhythmical music to which Goethe’s 
thoughts were set, and without which they lose half their charm. 
Here, too, as in his translation of the First Part, Dr. Anster is apt 
to forget that it is a drama, and not a didactic poem, he is dealing 
with, and to admit turns of phrase which a genuine dramatic in- 
stinct would have led him to avoid. ‘The first lines of his trans- 
lation will serve to illustrate our meaning. The opening scene 
discovers Faustus “lying on a flowery grass plot, weary, restless, 
trying to sleep,” surrounded by elves, who are thus pr Ler by 
Ariel in song 

Wenn der Bliithen Frihlings-Regen 
Ueber alle schwebend sinkt, 
Wenn der Felder griiner Segen 
Allen Erdgebornea bliukt, 
Kleiner Elien Geistergrisse 
Eilet wo sie helfen kann, 
Ob er heilig ? ob er bise ? 
Jammert sie der Ungliicksmann. 
Had Dr. Anster felt strongly by whom and to whom this is 
spoken, he could scarcely have satisfied himself with the following 
translation :— 
In the Spring, soft showers of blossoms 
Sink down over all the earth ; 
And the green fields, a wide blessing, 
Smile for all of mortal birth, 
And the generous little fairies 
Haste to help whom help they may. 
Is he good ? or is he evil ? 
What know they, or what care they? 
He is man—he is unhappy ? 
And they help whom help they may. 
Every one must feel how much is lost here by a needless devia- 
tion from the text. The passage is meant to symbolize the heal- 
ing influence of nature in the first freshness of spring upon the 
minds of all in sorrow, whether that sorrow is due to their own 
misdeeds or not. The spirits addressed are the spirits of the 
Spring; and Ariel, before calling their attention to Faust, 
where he lies heart-broken for the loss of Margaret, re- 
minds them of their special function to bring consolation to all 
that are in trouble, “ when the spring-rain of blossoms is falling 
softly everywhere, when the blessing of the green fields is bright- 
ening for all earth’s children.” But, by altering the form of 
the passage, Ariel’s invocation is converted into a very prosaic 
proposition, not improved by the introduction of the line, 
which we have marked in italics, for which there is no warrant 
in the text or in poetic probability. For why should Ariel's 
spirits be assumed to be indifferent to or evil, because the 
sight of misery impels them to relieve it? It is just those who 
most love the g and the pure, who feel most keenly for 
human suffering, without reference to the merits or demerits of 
sufferer. 

. Anster is more successful in dealing with Ariel’s speech 
when “an exceedingly loud noise announces sunrise,” at whose 
approach he and his attendant spirits, “ who follow darkness like 
a ” disappear :— 

Hearken! hark! the storm of sunrise— 
Sounding but to spirits’ ears— 

As The Hours fling wide the portals 

Of the East, and Day appears. 

How the rock-gates, as the chariot 

Of the sun bursts through, rebound! 
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Roll of di and wrath of trumpet, 

Unimaginable splendour— 

Unimaginable sound ! 

Light is come—angin the tumult 

Sight is deadened—hearing drowned ! 
This is all good with the exception of the line in italics, which is 
a bad substitute for Goethe’s “Es trommetet, es posaunet.” 
“Wrath of trumpet” is in the worst style of the Darwin school of 

try, and “ es trommetet ” does not mean “ roll of drum,” “ trom- 

meten ” being an old form of the German word “ trompeten,” and 
meant by Goethe, we should say, to indicate the clear ring of the 
clarion, in contrast to the sonorous peal of the “ posaune.” Surely 
the music which heralded the sun was what Leigh Hunt calls “a 
princely music unbedinn’d with drums.” 

It is, as we have said, much to be regretted that Dr. Anster has 
so often abandoned the measure of the original, even when the 
genius of our language did not force this upon him. Take, for 
example, such a passage as this, in which the verse seems to 
bound with the exultation of the speaker, and the profuse grandeur 
of the element which inspires him :— 

Alles ist aus dem Wasser entsprungen £ 
Alles wird durch das Wasser erhalten ! 
Ocean, génn’ uns dein ewiges W alten. 
Wenn du nicht Wolken sendetest, 
Nicht reiche Biche 
Hin und her nicht Fliisse wendetest, 
Die Strime nicht vollendetest, 
Was wiren Gebirge, was [’bnen und Welt ? 
Du bist’s der das trischeste Leben erhilt. 
How little of the charm of these lines is to be found in the torpid 
flow of the translation ! — 
In water all hath had its primal source ; 
And water still keeps all things in their course. 
Ocean, still round us let thy billows proud 
Roll in their strength—still send up mist and cloud. 
If the rich rivers thou didst cease to spread, 
If floods no more were from thy bounty fed, 
And the thin brooklet died in its dry bed, 
Where then were mountains—valleys ? Where would be 
The world itself? Oh! thou dost still, great sea, 
Sustain alone the fresh life of all things. 
Dr. Anster has in this, as in many other passages, been punished 
for not adhering to the form and matter of his author, by droppin 
down to that prosaic level which is intolerable alike to gods an 
men. But over a work of such vast difficulty the most deter- 
mined energy must occasionally falter ; and, while we are far from 
saying that Dr. Anster’s volume is all that can be desired, we can 
heartily recommend it to all who wish to form a clear opinion as 
to the nature and general merits of a work on which the great 
German’s heart and brain were more or less engaged for the last 
thirty years of his life. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1864." 
(Second Notice.) 


OF the four papers contained in this volume we have already 
spoken of Mr. Serjeant Manning’s essay on “the Possessive 
Augment ”—that is, as we still venture to think, the English geni- 
tive. Among the others, the most generally gtinsetive, thon h not 
the most profound, in its subject is Dr. Barnes’ Dorsetshire Gram- 
mar and Glossary, with a prefatory Essay on what he calls the “ His- 
tory, Outspreading, and Bearings of South-Western English.” Like 
a great many other things which we come across, it makes us regret 
the little intercourse which English antiquaries, after all, have with 
one another. Discoveries, theories, arguments, are hidden in the 
Transactions of this or that Society, and those who are not 
members of the Society never see them. Here is Dr. Barnes, 
working at the same materials as Dr. Guest, and coming to con- 
clusions which do not materially differ from those of Dr. Guest, 
but he clearly has not read Dr. Guest’s papers. He mentions him 
only once, in quoting some casual remarks of another speaker after 
one of Dr. Guest’s lectures before the Archwological Institute. Dr. 
Barnes is glad of a single fact brought forward thus incidentally in 
confirmation of Dr. Guest’s views, but he seems to have drawn 
nothing directly from Dr. Guest himself. Indeed, if he happens 
not to be a member of the Archeological Institute, he has no 
means of doing so, as he doubtless knows better than to trust to 
newspaper reports of Dr. Guest or of anybody else. If Dr. Barnes 
had read Dr. Guest’s exposition of the wars of Ceawlin, he 
could hardly have wholly passed by his explanation of the 
Fedanleag of the Chronicle. He aleve, without remark, to 
the old interpretation which makes it Fretherne, or, as he 
writes it, Freethorn, in Gloucestershire. Dr. Guest’s view, which 
carries Ceawlin a long way north-west, even as far as Uriconium, 
and which places Febanleag a long way indeed from Fretherne, is 
one which no one who has seen it could pass by without notice. 
Many scholars have at once accepted it; those who do not accept 
it are doing their best to fight against it. There are many reasons 
which incontestably support Dr. Guest —one which is perhaps 
almost enough by itself. Dr. Guest's view at once explains, what 
otherwise seems an inexplicable puzzle, why the Welsh of Wales 
call the English Saxons. Why the northern Celts do so has to be 
explained by a reference to the still earlier times when their coasts 


Maduerunt Saxone fuso, 


* Transactions of the Philological Society, 1864. London and Berlin: 
A. Asher & Co, } 


backed by Mr. Tenac Taylor's theory, if he can make it out, of a 


According to Dr. Guest, though the Welsh of Wales had in later 
times most to do with the Angles of Mercia, yet the first Teutons 
whom they came across were actually Saxons, the West-Saxons of 
Ceawlin. This at once solves this great difficulty as well as 
several smaller ones, 

According to Dr. Barnes, Dorsetshire became English before 
any part of Somersetshire—namely, after the victory of Cynric at 
Searoburh or Salisbury, in 552, while Ceawlin did not take 
Gloucester, Bath, and Cirencester, and extend the West-Saxon 
frontier to the Axe, till 577. This last date seems to be fully 
accepted by Dr. Barnes. “And he apparently, though his language 
is not very clear, accepts the frontier of the Parret as fixed by 
Cenwealh’s victory in 658 “ et Peonnum,” “ juxta montem qui 
dicitur Pene.” Now the battle of Pen is like “ the last battle of 
Caractacus.” The Silurian hero was defeated hard by an “ arduus 
mons,” and divers “ ardui montes” in that part of Britain are 
crowned with camps known locally as “Caer Caradoc.” There 
were many Caradocs, and the great Caradoc may well have given 
his name to more camps than one. But every one who lives on 
the march and has near him an “ arduus mons,” especially if it be 
crowned with a Caer Caradoc, naturally maintains that his Caer 
Caradoc only is the genuine site of the last battle. So, as is 
natural in a region where the local names are still largely 
Celtic, many hills in Somersetshire bear the name of Pen or Ben, 
which is simply Celtic for “ head.” More than one of these ma 
put forth its claims to be looked on as the true site of Cenwealh’s 
victory. The one most commonly accepted is Pen Selwood, on 
the borders of Wilts and Somerset, where we have not only the 
“ arduus mons,” but something analogous to the Caer Caradoc—a 

lace namely which locally bears the strange name of “ Kenny 

ilkins Castle,” “‘ Kenny Wilkins,” beyond all doubt, being a 
corruption of Cenwealh. But there are two other hills called Pen 
or Ben in the neighbourhood of Wells, and their admirers have 
also something to say for them. The battle of Bradford in 652 
won the long strip of Wiltshire which the Welsh still retained ; 
a battle on the Axe frontier, winning the country between the 
Axe and the Parret, follows naturally as the next stage. Moreover, 
at the foot of one of the Wells Pens is a large moun 
known as Battlebury; and though the first half of the name 
cannot be as old as Cenwealh’s time, the thing itself may be. 
Dr. Barnes, as becomes a Dorsetshire man, has yet another Pen, 
which would bring the scene of the victory near to the borders of 
his own county. ‘Chis is “ Penn-Hill, or Pen Domer, four or five 
miles east of the river Parret, which runs down between it and 
Crewkerne.” Which of the many “montes qui dicuntur Pene” 
is to pass for the true Peonnas of the Chronicle is mainly a matter 
of local interest; the important point, on which all seem to agree, 
is that Cenwealh’s victory secured the ion of the country 
between the Axe and the Parret, and that the Parret long re- 
mained a border stream. A border stream indeed it still remains, 
it being, as Dr. Barnes shows at some length, the boundary of two 
distinct dialects, the Eastern Somersetshire dialect approaching to 
that of Wilts and Dorset—perhaps we might add Gioecestor— 
while the Western Somersetshire dialect approaches to that of 
Devon. This is just what we should expect, and we may safely 
set down the Eastern speech as the true West-Saxon or “ South- 
Western English dialect”; but the question at once arises, Whence 
comes the Devon dialect, the speech west of Parret? Dr. Barnes 
was at one time inclined to recognise a considerable Celtic element 
in his own Dorset dialect—a view which he has since given up, and 
we think rightly. Dorsetshire was conquered much too pin for 
any important Welsh element to remain there. Very little quarter 
was given by our forefathers in §52, and the unconquered Welsh 
territory to the west was open for fugitives to fly to. A few 
women, a few slaves, may have been saved, but not enough 
seriously to affect the h of the conquerors. But beyond the 
Parret—perhaps we might say beyond the Axe—the state of things 
was quite different. ‘That region was won, not by heathens who 
destroyed everything before them, but by Christian conquerors 
who were satisfied with political subjection. The laws of Ine 
recognise the existence of the Welshman, and place him under the 
protection of the law. And beside the increasing civilization of 
the English, the constant lessening of the Welsh territory made 
it less and less easy for the vanquished to find a place of refuge. 
Thus, from the Parret to the Land’s End we have a country which 
has been gradually Teutonized, the English element, no doubt, 
getting weaker and the Welsh element stronger, at every step we 
take westward. Exeter was half Welsh as late as the time of 
Aathelstan, and Cornwall, as we all know, has finally lost its Celtic 
speech only in quite modern times. There is therefore no oppor- 
tunity for any important Celtic element in the Dorset dialect, while 
there is every —— for a large Celtic element in the Devon 
dialect. Will Dr. Barnes, or some other local philologer, look 
carefully into this matter ? 

Dr. Barnes gives some curious instances of the way in which 
grammatical distinctions which have been lost in the literary 
English still linger in these local dialects. Some of them seem 
very philosophical indeed ; — 

Whereas Dorset men are laughed at for what is taken as their misuse of 
pronouns, yet the pronouns of true Dorset are fitted to one of the finest 
outplannings of speech that I have found. 

in Dorset speech, things are offmarked into two classes :— 

1. Full shapen things, or things to which the Almighty or man has given 
a shape for an end ; as a tree, or a tool ; and such things may be called the 
Personal Class ; as they have the pronouns that belong to man. 
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2. Unshapen quantities of stuff, or stuff not shapen up into a form fitted 
to an end; as water or dust; and the class of such things may be called 
the Impersonal Class, and have other pronouns than those of personal 


The personal pronoun of the personal class is he, the objective form of 


which is en, the worn form of the Saxon-English he-ene, hine, hin, en 


S-E. He araerde hine up. 
D. He reared en up. 
S-E. Peter axode hine. (Mark c. 15). 


D. ‘Peter axed en. 


éch saekt en, awer éch faand en nét. 
B. I sought en but I vound en not. 

The personal pronoun for the impersonal class is it, We say of a tree 
“he’s a-cut down,” “John vell’d en,” but of water we should say “It’s 
a-dried up.” 

Again, the demonstrative pronouns for the personal class are theiise (hic) 
and thik (ille, is), and for the impersonal class we have this (hoc) and that 
(illud, id), so that we have four demonstrative pronouns against the English 
two. We should say 

“Come under theiise tree by this water.” 

“ Teiike up this dowst in theiise barrow.” 

“ Goo under thik tree, an’ zit on that P 

“ Teake thik pick, an’ bring a little o’ that hay.” 

If a woman had a piece of cloth she might say “ This cloth is wide enough 
vor theiise teiible ;” since, as long as it is unshapen into a table-cloth, it is 
impersonal ; but as soon as she may have made it up into a table-cloth, it 
belongs to the personal class ; and then we should say of it :— 

Theiise or thik cloth do belong to 
theiise or thik teiible. 

If a right-speaking Dorset man was to say “ theiise stwone” I should 
understand he meant a whole shapen stone, whereas “ this stwone’’ would 
mean a lot of broken stone. 

Of a brick bat he would say “Teiike en up,” 
Of a lot of brick-rubbish, “ Teiike it up.” 
“ Thik ground” would mean a field, but 
“ That ground ” a piece of ground. 
Here is another instance which, to our taste, is better still:— 

When a pronoun in an oblique case is ore it is given in its 
nominative shape instead of its objective case. e should say, unemphati- 
cally, “Gi’e me the pick,” or “ Gi’e en the knife,” or “ Gi’e us the whéat,” or 
« Gi’e em their money ;” but emphatically, “ Gi’e the money to J, not he ;” 
or “to we,” not “to they.” This is an analogous substitution to that of the 
emphatical dative case for the nominative in French ; as “ Je n’irai pas, moi ;” 
shall not go.” 

This usage is certainly not distinctive of Dorsetshire, but we suspect 
that it is distinctively West-Saxon, which is enough for Dr. 
Barnes’ purpose. 

The sign of the past participle, originally ge, as in German, and 
then y or i, as yclept and the like, is preserved in Dorset in the 
form of a. “ He’ve alost his hatchet.” This form however must 
have a tendency to get confounded with another, “He’s a-making 
of it,” and the like—the old gerund or verbal noun, properly “ on 
making.” Dr. Barnes gives some very fine strong forms of the 
aorist, as crope and scrope; we beg to add another, namely shroke 
from shriek. 

From Dr. Barnes’ Dorset Dialect to Mr. Stekes’ Cornish Mys- 
tery the transition is not very violent; both at least may be made 
to come in at different points as illustrations of the same long 
history. As a monument of the Cornish language, the Creation 
of the World appeals only to the small class of Celtic scholars, 
but, in the form in which Mr. Stokes has given it us, it may claim 


‘a wider interest. It is a specimen of one of those religious dramas 


of interminable length, the acting of which took several days, and 
which are said to have been performed in vast out-door theatres, 
the remains of which are to be seen by the curious among the other 
antiquities of Cornwall. The exhibition must have been of essen- 
tially the same kind as the miracle-play in a which attracted 
several English visitors some years back. Modern English taste 
would see nothing but profanity in dramatic representations in 
which the holiest — of our faith are freely introduced speak- 
ing and acting. But it is certain that nothing was further absent 
than profanity from the minds either of Tyrolese or of Cornish- 
men. A play of this kind is intended, if not strictly as an act of 
devotion, at any rate as a means of edification, much as Handel 
hoped people would be the better for his “ Sacred Oratorio.” The 
present mystery includes more than it promises—namely, not only 
the Creation of the World, but the whole history, ‘. oY and 
legendary, from the Fall of Lucifer to the Flood. es 
directions are in English. Here is the description of War in 
Heaven :— 

Let them fight w swordis and in the end Lu voydeth & 
downe to hell fowle fyre about hem hel and 
degre of devylis of lether & spirytis on cordis runing into y¢ playne and so 
remayne ther, 9 angells after Lucyfer goeth to hell. 

Everything, the Creation, the making of Woman, the Fall, 
the murder of Abel, the deaths of Adam and Cain, the latter by 
the hand of Lamech, the translation of Enoch, the preaching of 
Noah, all come in. The naming of the animals by Adam has 
some curious touches :— 
Gop THE FATHER. 
Adam, behold the fishes, 
Birds in air and beasts, 
Likewise in land and sea. 
Give to them their names : 
They will come to thy command, 
But do not abash (?) them in any way. 
ADAM. 
I name thee Cow, and Bull: 
All the cattle separately (?) 
Their names let them take. 


Horse and Mare and Ass, 
Dog and Cat and Mouse, 


In the stage directions we have— 

A fyne serpent made w® a virgin face and yolowe heare upon her head, 
and 

Let the serpent apeare and also gees and hennes. 

Mr. Stokes says in his Preface :— 

Passing from the language to the subject matter we may remark that the 
author imitates and often copies the ordinale called “ Origo Mundi,” which 
stands first in Mr. Norris’s Cornish Drama. Some parts, however, are his 
own ; for example, the fall of Lucifer and his angels, Cain’s death, Enoch’s 
translation, Seth’s prophecy and erection of the pillars. Who the author 
was remains uncertain. The William Jordan mentioned at the end may 
well have been only the transcriber, and the occurrence in the stage-direc- 
tions of such forms as sortis, beastis, garmentis, every ch-on “ every one” and 
car[ijeth “they carry” seems to indicate a date prior to 1611, when Jordan 
completed his manuscript. The author’s mention of limbo, too, may tend to 
show that the play was composed before the Reformation. 

There can, we think, be little doubt, either philological or theolo- 
gical, that the play is of earlier date than 1611. The reasons 
given by Mr. Stokes may cmy supported by others. The fol- 
lowing passages could hardly have been written since the Refor- 
mation, After the murder of Cain, Adam says— 
we si ive t 
We will together deny (us), 
By the wish of the Father of Mercy , 
but God forbids the resolve— 
Adam, thou shalt not thus 
Live in that same order. 
Thy seed will increase 
Without number to count : 
Thus it is appointed. 
Thou shalt have a son born 
Of thy body surely—do not doubt— 
He shall be like to thee, 
Man cannot be liker, 
And by me he shail be loved. 
And again, Seth is admitted to a view of Paradise and, as the 
stage direction says— 

Ther he vyseth all thingis. and seeth ij trees and in the one tree, sytteth 
mary the a & in her lappe her son jesus in the of the tree of lyf, 
and in the other tree y® serpent w* caused Eva to eat the appell. 

And Seth himself says— 
I see a goodly tree, 
And its top full high above— 
Even to heaven it is growing. 
And its roots to the ground below 
Are a-running full loyally, 
Even to hell, a pit full strong. 
a there my brother Cain, 
see him in great pain. 
And in trouble, so that there is woe to him, 
And in (the) top of the same tree 
I see a sweet maiden, 
A-sitting very certainly, 
And in her bosom a fair child, 
As seemeth to me so. 
These passages do not directly contradict any Protestant dogma, 
but they are much more in the natural vein of an ante-Reforma- 
tion poet. The whole diction too of the stage directions is earlier 
than 1611. 

Dr. Barnes and Mr. Stokes have left us hardly any space for 
Mr. Francis Newman and the Iguvine Tables. e have only 
room to say that, if Mr. Newman’s interpretation be correct, their 
whole interest is philological, unless there be any class of students 
specially given to the antiquities of old Italian worship. Political 
information there is none; it is even tantalizing to see headings 
about the “ Amphictionic Sacrifice,” and the office of the “ Dic- 
tator,” without their giving us the least scraps of knowledge as to 
the constitution of the Umbrian League. 


TEN DAYS IN A FRENCH PARSONAGE.* 


puNcrs pet Frenchman, who walks up and down Fleet 
Street meditating on the glory of France, has met with his 
match. Mr. Musgrave walks up and down the world only to find 
new reasons for rejoicing in the John-Bull and Rule-Britannia 
creed, of which he is almost a fossil hierophant. Uncomplimentary 
critics call this sort of thing spread-eagle-ism. It is certain] 
rather silly, and has been mischievous enough in its time, but it 
is now a very harmless evil at most; perhaps we are even 
becoming too cosmopolitan, and want a little make-weight on the 
other side. Any one who is in danger of getting continentalized 
should study Mr. Musgrave. In one respect, indeed, he con- 
siderably outshines his prototype. It never occurred to the 
Frenchman to press the passing drayman or baker’s-boy into the 


* Ten in a French Pa;sonage, in the Summer of 1863. B —- 
Musgrave, M.A., M.R.I., Author of “ By-roads and Battle A Pil- 

image into Dauphiné,” “ Rambles in Normandy,” “The Parson, Pen, and 
Pencil.” “Viator Verax on Continental Excursions,’ &c. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1864. 


a I give names to the Fishes, 
1 will reckon them all distinctly. 
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service, and make him “ assist” at the mental glorification of 
La Belle France. But Mr. M ve imports his Frenchman, trots 
him up and down Lenten’ tems the di purlieus of the 
Borough, and the substantial if not very esthetic lions of the 
City—Newgate, Smithfield, the Charter House, the Mansion 
House, &c.—to the “ West End” of Cockneydom, Soho Square 
and Regent Street. Then, not to dazzle the eyes of his friend with 
too much splendour at once, he takes him down into the country, 
gives him a mild course of school-feasts and archery-meetings, 
and brings him up to town again for the grand coup de théitre— 
the Clubs, “ Mr. Holford’s palatial residence,” the Marble Arch, 
the Great Western Station, “Paddington with its fourteen 
squares,” Westbourne Terrace, “the three hundred and fifty or 
sixty houses of which represent nearly a million and a half of 
yearly income,” and finally Belgravia, where the climax of arith- 
metical magnificence is attained, and “ that sum may be multiplied 
by three.” 

The cicerone is most fortunate in his victim. The French 
abbé comes ready primed for a royal salute of Anglomania. In 
the course of two or three hours’ journey on the South-Eastern 
Railway he has discovered “ cities, cathedrals, castles, fortresses, 
palaces, parks (‘absolute domains’), rivers, valleys, orchards, 
gardens (‘et les houblons!’ the hops), all the triumphs of agri- 
culture and architecture in one journey.” LKvery-day travellers 
on that line will be a good deal amen | if they try to verify this 
catalogue in pretty but prosaic Kent. Once in London, the 
visitor's heroics are superb. The Parks—“*why the Bois de 
Boulogne is a child’s plgy-ground in comparison. What 
wealth, what style, what easy and elegant independence! and 
such healthy complexions and superb costumes! what elegant, 
handsome young men were promenading alongside — young 
milords!” At the Botanical Gardens, “the stature of our 
women struck him most forcibly, and the peculiar clearness of 
their complexion. Compared with the French, their tallness 
seemed héroique, it was magnifique.” Greenwich was “the pala- 
tial home of the old sailors, each of whom he supposed had looked 
forward to its shelter and comfort while contending in the battle 
and the storm”—a sort of forecastle peerage and Westminster 
Abbey all in one. It was lucky that difficulties of language saved 
him from hearing the de facto commentaries of the inhabitants of 
this naval Paradise. The Clubs “dumbfound” the Abbé. The 
Bedfordshire chawbacons are a sort of bucolic princes compared 
with his own unhappy little propriétaires, When the company at 
an archery luncheon rise to say grace—C’est étonnant ! c'est char- 
mant! quelle nation! Je ferat rapport de cela a mon Evéque; and 
the description of a “ 200/. a-year rented house,” from its “ hand- 
some porch of entry ” down to the “ tastefully designed scrapers,” 
is simply beyond quotation. 

Fox wondered whether anybody ever really was as wise as Thur- 
low looked, and we cannot help wondering whether any foreigner 
was ever as placidly silly as the (we hope) imaginary E renchman 
of Mr. Musgrave’s book. But there is a sort of simplicity of 
diction about the Continental English of all this that makes one 
almost think that the Doyen Curé of Varennes is real flesh and 
blood after all. Perhaps the speeches have been a little coloured, 
just as enthusiastic young barristers report their first argument in 
Court to the family circle, or enthusiastic young curates relate im- 

rovised speeches of ideal old women in impossible parishes ; they 
fully believe it all happened, though happily nothing so absurd 
ever actually came to pass. Our Anglomaniac author in like 
manner has perhaps idealized the Frenchman ; but we fancy there 
really is, somewhere in Argonne, the simple-minded man who has 
been made to stand ather to all this mass of patriotic 
bounce. It should hardly have been reproduced, however. The 
English taste is scarcely, as yet, so Americanized as to take kindly 
to this crapulous over-feasting of self-laudation. After all this 
very ideal talk, we confess that we began to doubt whether the 
book was not a novel, or a small Gulliver, and whether Mr. Mus- 
grave himself was not more or less a mythical person. In truth, 
there area good many elements of the unhistorical about him. He 
is a clergyman, but with no known cure. He was once curate of 
Marylebone, but remembers nothing about it except the livery of 
the charity children. He is lord of a manor; but the heroes of 
comedy are lords of any amount of chdteaux en Espagne. He is 
brother (see Dedication) to a justice of the peace; but this is 
only in keeping with the Rule-Britannia réle throughout. 
Veracious Mr. Crockford comes to our aid, or we should have put 
him down for a nom de plume. As it is, we take him simply to 
be a genial country gentleman, an emeritus pastor, who has a weak- 
ness for easy travel and mild talk, a good old Tory of the 

og a type, and an excellent judge of claret and other harm- 
ess 

If a are mistaken, our author must put it down to his own 
huge practical mistake in the first 200 pages of his book. When 
he emerges out of England and insular self-sufficiency, he is a 
plain-spoken, sensible, intelligent man, with an eye for minute 
observation, and a faculty for exact and graphic description, which 
are not often met with. the book been limited to one volume, 
and had the reverend author stuck to his text and confined himself 
to an account of his“ ten daysin a French nage,” without 
the wild panegyrics of the Frenchman in England, and the dreary 
excursus about the capture of Louis XVI. at Varennes (a story 
which Mr. Musgrave unaccountably supposes to be something 
entirely unknown to the untravelled public), it would have been 
among the most readable of the travel-books we have lately met 
with. The forest of Argonne is almost an untrodden land to 


tourists; and of the domestic economy of a French age 
most of us have scarcely as accurate an idea as we on of a 
Maori pah. The chief points of interest in the district are excel- 
lently given, and the clerical ménage is set before us with the 
fidelity of a Dutch painter’s interior. And very satisfac- 
tory it is. We are to fancy “a roomy, well-proportioned, 
stone-built, square dwelling-house, with two prolific green- 
gage trees in the court, and an apricot trellised against its 
east wall; a parloir and dining-room, each 19 feet by 17, and 
12 high; the former with a handsome parquet floor, and fur- 
nished with statuettes, tazzas, and very fine engravings; the latter 
with a rather splendid service of plate, and a clock of wonderful 
vocal powers; bed-rooms with eider-down feathers in vast silk 
cases, and a couple of studies (it would be profane to call them 
boudoirs) attached to each; capital kitchens, and a noble wine- 
cellar,” with “five barrels, containing fifty-four gallons each, 
of Burgundy wine; three of Bordeaux; besides binns of cham- 
pagne from Moet, and certain tiers of Chablais and white 
and red Verdun vintages.” All this, with corresponding gar- 
dens, &c., makes as comfortable a picture of clerical feli- 
city as one can desire. The host, it is true, possesses some 
zool. a year in addition to the government pay of the ordi- 
nary parish priest (52/. per annum), and this income, in a ve 
cheap country, is tolerable enough. We can imagine the half- 
admiring, half-envious eyes with which many an English rector 
will read the record of Curé Gand’s cheap magnificence. The 
ordinary lot, however, of the parish priest is hard. Meat once 
a week is about as much as he can afford, and lucky is the 
vicaire, or curate, who is domiciled with a curé like that of 
Varennes. But he is separated from the world at the age of 
twelve or fourteen, passes ten years or more at the Petit Séminaire 
and Grand Séminaire in succession; then becomes sub-deacon, 
deacon, priest, and, as English people would compassionately say, 
“has never known any better.” His course through life, more- 
over, is not at all sure to run smoothly, Accidents will happen, 
even to a youth so entirely broken in as the French vicaire, and, 
however our English junior clergy may grumble at their lot, we 
seriously doubt whether they would like, on the whole, to exchange 
their independence for a régime of which the following is a sample. 
A young priest has been guilty of some act of insubordination, 
and has just returned from his “ penance ” among the Trappists 
at Mortagne :— 

The penitent had been having, as we say, a good wash. From head to 
foot he had been scrubbing, and soaping, and dry-rubbing, and shaving, and, 
as if he deemed cleanliness to be next to godliness, he was brushing down 
his cassock and polishing his silver shoe-buckles up to the moment of 
hearing my host’s cordial salutation, “ Eh bien! Christophe! Comment va- 
t-il?” He was a tall young man of rather florid complexion, gaunt, bony, 
and of what we call wiry construction, with very hollow cheeks, and poor- 
looking hair, and wearing an expression of fatigue, weariness, and care. 
He had just been summoned to Verdun by the Bishop, to be inducted to a 
benefice. The Bishop seemed intent, he said, on setting him to work with 
all speed, and on facilitating all the necessary arrangements, all which implied 
great benevolence; “ but,” said he, * what could induce him to send me into 
that Bastille, that horrible den?” Why the austerities of those Trappists 
were ten times more intolerable than the sharpest penance at the Grande 
Chartreuse. Figurez-vous done ! we were compelled to litter like wild beasts, 
one hundred and fifty of us, in one long dormitory, bedded on straw. We 
were forbidden to wear any night-dress. We lay in our lairs in puris, or 
rather in impuris, naturalibus; and, what was worse, we were debarred 
water to wash our bodies. For four days I ate black bread only ; the diet 
was so coarse and repulsive that I dreaded the sight even of our pro- 
visions. We were summoned, I know not how often, but always annoyingly, 
to masses, and early and late chapel attendance, and then sent into litnae 
for meditation. . . . I really know not what was most detestable, the 
physical or the moral sufferings in that beastly barrack ! 

It did not seem to strike the Dean of Varennes at all in the same 
light; two months of thisregimen could not hurt him, and would 
probably do him good for life:— 

“ He is well out of it,” said he. It was competent for the Bishop to have 
detained him dans cette galére for a much longer period. Gossuet of Rheims 
would have confined him in that den, as he calls it, for half a year. 

Mr. Musgrave supposes that “these sentences, imposing bitter 
mortification of the flesh and spirit, work well. dirt, and 
deprivations, heat and nakedness, silence and ennwi, and gnashi 
of the uncleaned teeth in solitude, are sharp torments, and wo 
soon conyert any contumacious divine into” the desired oe: 
Possibly Mr. Musgrave is not entirely in earnest. We entirely 
doubt his desire to be “ converted” by any such means into any- 
thing whatever. And we confess small faith in the effectiveness 
of such an apparatus for producing anything but over-grown babies, 
spiritual and other. Still, our author assures us, after an ex- 
perience o. France extending through more than one generation, 
that the system is fairly successful. arom» bystanders may explain 
the fac. by the reflection that the spiritual and temporal babyhood 
of French religion and French politics are made to fit pretty 
accurately into each other. Anyhow, we do not wonder at the 
exclusively feminine direction that the Dean’s sermons take ; at the 
surprise with which he hears of anything so robust (or, as he 
thinks it, so semi-heathenish) as a clergyman’s visiting his people, 
instead of waiting at home, or in the confessional, while they visit 
him; and at his scarcely expecting to meet the men of his flock, 
except at dinner, or in church on féte-days. _ 

A very considerable part of Mr. Musgrave’s book is devoted to 
an account of his visits to schools, both the public Lycées and the 
Convent pensionnats ; and though his reports are little more than 
casual jottings-down compared with Mr. Arnold’selaborate recension 
of the system, they contain a good many bits of shrewd observation 
and quiet practical hints which “the grand style” now and then 
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culars, with the promise that they will be found un in- 
teresting. We extract an excellent story (English, however, not 
French) which conveys a lesson that is not attended to so well as 
it might be : — 

Word-of-mouth instruction demands great care and judgment. Grave 

and earnest catechists have every reason for using great plainness of speech 
and for avoiding phraseology which, if it be sanctimonious and non-natural 
to the young sense, may defeat its own end in creating misapprehension of a 
most undesirable character. A staunch educationist related to me, not long 
since, a circumstance quite in point. He was present in a Sunday-school 
where a clergyman, having called up a class of girls and boys, began with 
one of the former in these words—* My dear child, tell me who made your 
vile body ?” We well know, of course, what he expected the girl to say in 
reply, but we should not have dreamed of her immediate answer. She had 
not any conception of the question applying to caging Sevens her actual 
appearance, and, dropping a quick curtsey, replied, “ Please, Sir, mother 
made the body, but J made the skirt.” 
A capital story, but in such a wordy setting that we are not quite 
clear whether the proprietor sees the whole force of his own joke. 
When Mr. ge bag? is didactic, he totters on the verge of 
twaddle; but when he forgets the teacher in native bonhommie, 
he twinkles a shrewd apophthegm out of the corner of his eye 
that makes you marvel at the contrast. We wish, however, when 
he writes again, that he would discard the philosopher, or Solomon- 
en whatever it is that sits so trowsily upon him, and 
give us the genial English gentleman with a pair of very open 
eyes and an epigrammatic tongue of very considerable force, 
without the leading-strings that he thinks it decorous to impose 
upon himself. He has a capacity for minute observation which we 
have not often seen equalled, and this is very high praise. 


SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE AND NORTHERN LIBERTY.* 


Ey meiner y observers have long wondered at the sanguine 
hopes and eager credulity of the Americans of the Northern 
States— wondered to see the teachings of common sense 
and the warnings of experience alike set at nought, and expecta- 
tions confidently entertained of which results seem to unexcited 
spectators simply impossible. Our Transatlantic cousins have 
appeared to believe that the course of human nature would run in 
new channels in the Western hemisphere; that amity and 
good-will might be enforced at the point of the bayonet, and 
a Union resting on the voluntary co-operation of a multitude 
of independent democracies re-established by the victory of 
some over the rest. They have apparently thought that 
such a conquest as the greatest military Empires have never 
ventured to attempt might be achieved by the least warlike 
of Republics, and that, such conquest accomplished, it would 
leave behind it none of that rankling animosity, that incur- 
able bitterness of feeling, which has in all other cases resulted, 
not only from the subjugation, but even from the humiliation, 
of a proud and high-spirited people. And they have so firmly 
cherished these ideas themselves as to accuse of ill-will, injustice, 
and obstinate prejudice those to whom such hopes appeared alto- 
gether chimerical. They have resented as a wanton insult, a proof 
of unscrupulous malevolence, the tendency of Englishmen to judge 
the ae ae of America by the past experience of Europe, to 
believe that what has been is likely again to be, and that the in- 
variable course of political events is not likely to be, for the first 
time, reversed in the issue of the present struggle between North 
and South. The Americans and their critics have utterly failed to 
understand each other. We have set down as evidence of simple 
political insanity their confident expectation of results at variance 
alike with historical experience and with the tendencies of 
human nature. We have reckoned it mere madness to believe that 
the South, with its enormous area, its impassable forests, its 
determined population, could be thoroughly subdued by any in- 
vader, or that the subjugation of the South could be otherwise 
than fatal to the existence of a Union of which local self- 
government and popular sovereignty are the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Americans have been so confident in the destiny of 
the Union that they have been incapable of understanding an 
honest and leona disbelief in its renewal. They have been so 
confident in their own wisdom, power, and patriotism, that they 
have treated the idea of a permanent overthrow of their liberties 
by the encroachments of that temporary despotism which the war 
has created as the wild and empty dream of impotent malevolence. 
We, knowing history better than we know America, have perhaps 
been too reliant on the lessons of experience. They, com- 
paratively ignorant of any history but their own, have been blind 
to dangers which, however old in the experience of mankind, are 
so new and unforeseen as to seem incredible to them. 

An American criticism of the popular American view, which has 
just been published in anticipativn of the election of a President, 
may have some value for the North, and has much interest for 
Englishmen, It is natural that, while the dominant faction is 
blinded by the gongs of domination to the peril of enslavement, 
the party which has for the last three years been trodden under 
the heel of despotism should be keenly alive to the critical situation 

of their country, gradually becoming accustomed to the autocracy 
of a Chief Magistrate, and striving for an end which seems 
likely to tuate the tyranny by protracting indefinitely the 
necessity which it is excused. The Fidure is an appeal, 


* The Future. A Political Essay. By Montgomery H. Throop. New 
York: J.G. Gregory. 1864. 


by a moderate member of the old Unionist or Conservative party, so 
strangely known as Democratic, to the common sense of the North 
against the policy at present avowed and acted on by the President 
and his supporters; and it embodies in clear and forcible language, 
and enforces by arguments ada) to the American stand-point, 
the view which from the first has been entertained by those in 
this country whose prejudices have not bound them too closely 
to either side in the quarrel. The author accepts the current 
belief of his countrymen that they will = the South ; that, 
after no matter what sacrifices, after a slaughter of which it 
is not necessary to calculate the amount, the Confederate armies 
will be annihilated, the Confederate Government crushed, and the 
seceded States prostrate at the mercy of the North. What, he 
asks, can you do with them? How can you reconstruct the 
Union, with eleven members enjoying all the privileges and 
rights of independence, who hate it from the bottom of their 
hearts, as men must hate it who are treated in its name as you are 
treating the Southerners? Or, if you deprive these States of their 
liberties, and hold them in subjection, either avowedly as Terri- 
tories, or virtually by disfranchising the mass of their citizens, 
how can you hope to retain your own liberties? These questions 
are pressed home with great clearness of thought and vigour of 
reasoning in a series of well-considered arguments, and — can 
hardly fail to impress any thoughtful reader, whatever his politics, 
with grave doubts as to the effect of victory upon the domestic 
liberties of the North. 

Looking back upon the history of the war, we learn at once how 
it is that a people naturally so shrewd and so well-trained in 

litics by the habitual exercise of power as those of the Northern 

tates should have come to entertain expectations and to prosecu 
objects which to us savour almost of political delirium. H 
they entertained these views and en on the pursuit of these 
objects while in possession of their sober senses, we might feel 
that their aims could hardly be so irrational as they appear to 
us. But the fact is that, while they retained their senses, 
they — such aims as strongly as we condemn 
them. Jhen the war began, no one in the North dreamed 
of conquering the Southern people, and bringing them, after 
a long and desperate war—after horrible wrongs inflicted and 
endured, after the perpetration of crimes that could never be 
forgiven, and the enactment of horrors never to be forgotten—back 
to the bosom of the Union. In his address to the nations of 
Europe, Mr. Seward vehemently disclaimed any such intention. 
He instructed his diplomatic its to point out that the idea of 
subjugation was inconsistent with the very principle of a Federal 
Union, and to assure the Courts to which they were accredited 
that the Federal Government had no notion of attempting that 
reposterous enormity. The North went to war to emancipate 
rom military despotism the majority of the Southern people, who 
were assumed to be Unionists at heart, and only intifhidated by the 
violence of the re aristocracy whose bidding they had 
been accustomed to obey. , this notion was completely un- 
sound. There was no Union in the South, no military 
despotism, and the “slaveholding aristocracy” were the most 
reluctant of Secessionists. But the North, which had so long 
believed in “mean whites” and the other figments of Abclitionist 
tale-writers—which talked, like Professor Cairnes, of 345,000 
slaveholders in a _—— of 8,000,000, fo: ing that these 
345,000 with their families constituted nearly one-fourth 
of the Southern people—which, in a word, derived its knowledge 
of Southern society from Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Stowe, and 
imew no more of it than was known at Exeter Hall — 
might not irrationally believe in these things; and believi 
them, it acted consistently in yoy bet Per if M‘Do 
had conquered at Bull’s Run, if ident Davis had been driven 
from Richmond, if Charleston had fallen a prey to the stratagem 
which was defeated by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, the 
new Confederacy might have been dissolved by these disasters, 
coming ere yet it was well consolidated, and the States, one by 
one, might have slunk back into the Union. According, then, to 
the belief of the North—a belief not in itself irrational—the 
intention with which the war was commenced was reasonable and 
feasible enough. It was either to liberate Union feeling in the 
South, or at worst to coerce the seceding States by a sharp 
demonstration of their ‘helplessness. Then they were to come 
back in full possession of their rights, and all was to go on as 
heretofore, except that Southern conceit would have received a 
wholesome lesson. This was the original idea; and if not a 
wise, it was certainly not an insane one. 

Before the North had been thoroughly cured of the delusions 
which fostered this view, its passions had been so envenomed 
by defeat and bloodshed that it was blind to consequences, and 

repared to welcome new measures and fiercer —— It 


me at last mt to all that there was no Union party in 
the South. “Theflower, physical and intellectual, of the people 
everywhere retired before the Federal advance.” The in 


army met with nothing but hatred and opposition; the Con- 
federate army came to embrace nearly the whole population of 
military age. The ublicans were asked how they meant to 
govern the South, if they should conquer it; and by this time 
they were prepared with answers from which, at the beginning 
of the war, would have shrunk, Amid much ferocious 
talk of cxtermination, confiscation, negro domination, and so 
forth, two plans were plainly and intelligibly stated, which 
Mr. Throop discusses at great length. Both are utterly luw- 
less and unconstitutional, involving the abrogation of sights 


overlooks. We must refer to the volumes themselves for parti- : 
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which the States are incapable of forfeiting, and the usurpa- 
tion of powers which never belonged to or were conferred on 
Con, - Both imply the prosecution, to a considerable extent, 
of the merciless policy announced and hitherto carried out 
by the President wherever his power has reached—the seizure of 
rebel property, the forcible ae of slaves, the execution 
or exile of the military or political leaders of the South. These 
things accomplished, Mr. Sumner proposes to treat the conquered 
States as Territories (or, in to be 
governed by authorities appointed by the Federal Executive, to be 
unrepresented in Congress, and to be subject in orang, puapent to 
the absolute pleasure of the central Government. Mr. Lincoln 
proposes to leave them the form and full este of States, but 
to keep them in subjection ¥ excluding from all participation in 
the Government the bulk of their inhabitants by means of oaths 
prospective and retrospective, and by allowing a number of persons, 
equal to one-tenth of the voters registered in 1860, to reconstruct 
a State Government in connexion with the Union ; such artificial 
State to return the same number of representatives, Senators, and 
Presidential Electors as the real one would be entitled to send. 
So far as the Southern States are concerned, there is not much to 
choose between the two schemes. Either would require the presence 
of an overwhelming military force, and an administration partaking 
rather of martial rigour than of civil order, to compel obedience, 
whether to a Federal Governor or to a usurping and detested 
minority. The army required to garrison and patrol the enormous 
area of the South, and maintain the authority of the Federal 
Government throughout the Union, is estimated by Mr. Throop at 
not less than 300,000 men; and the total expenditure of the 
United States under such a system, with the prospective debt as 
talculated by Mr. Chase himself, at 84,000,000/. sterling annually. 
Nor does either estimate appear excessive. 

If it were conceivable that such an army could be kept on foot 
and such an expenditure endured for the pu of keeping the 
South in subjection, is it conceivable that the North could do this 
and yet retain her own liberties? If the plan of Mr. Lincoln 
were adopted, our author argues, the Executive would wield such 
a power in Congress as would be fatal to its independence. The 
members from the Southern States would depend on him for their 
very existence ; the army would be their sole protection, and their 
votes would of necessity be at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
chief. With such a handle of saul anne the Legislature, the 
President would be at once absolute under constitutional forms. But 
even if Congress, foreseeing this danger, should prefer Mr. 
Summer’s plan, and place the government of the South, as a 
subject Territory, in the hands of the Executive, is it to be sup- 
posed that a Government which disposed at its pleasure of an 
enormous army and a country as as Europe would, in the 
North, submit to be confined within the narrow bounds prescribed 
by the Constitution? Would the President, with a quarter of a 
million of bayoriets at his command, the absolute ruler over three- 
fifths of the area of the Union, submit to be thwarted, checked, and 
overruled by a popular assembly in the remainder? Would it be 
consistent with the subjection of the South that a Northern 
Opposition should be free to scrutinize, censure, and condemn the 
conduct of the Government, fixing attention—as it certainly 
would—upon the administration of Southern affairs, and dragging 
to light every doubtful act and every pense measure? Is it 
not plain that the President would use his power to silence oppo- 
sition in the one section as well as to crush resistance in the 
other; that he would plead necessity in excuse of his tyranny, 
as he does now; and that the dominant faction, which now 
identifies the Opposition with the public enemy, and dismisses 
Democratic officers as “ supporters of the a cause in their 
(Northern) States,” for voting with their party, would stand by 
him in all his encroachments, until his power had become fur too 
firmly established to be shaken by any effort of which a people 
already demoralized by submission to illegal usurpation would be 
capable? In process of conquering the South, Northern liberty 
has been suspended; speech, the press, elections have been alike 
fettered at the discretion of the Executive. The subjugation of the 
South would not terminate this suspension; but, perpetuating 
of obedience, it would perpetuate the usurpation of 
authority. 

By such reasoning as this, Mr. ae endeavours to show that 
“ the Future” prepared by the Republican policy is a future of 
despotism, on both sides of the Potomac; that the establishment 
of arbitrary rule in the South must be fatal to the liberties of the 
North; and that the species of reconstruction aimed at b 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Sumner, in making the South a Poland, 
must inflict on her conquerors an autocracy like that of Russia. 
We have always held this view; and we think that no 
man not blinded by fanaticism can fail to be convinced by the 
cogent and temperate arguments adduced to prove that one and the 
same Government, ruling over two nations of the same race and 
language, divided only by a geographical line, cannot govern one 
with despotic power by military force and the other in constitu- 
tional deference to the popular will, with free license of discussion, 
criticism, and opposition. We might have thought that argument 
was not needed on such a theme, but Mr. Throop’s countrymen 
have shown that they stand much in need of such efforts as his to 
bring the truth home to their practical comprehension. 

Unfortunately, his own positive advice is hardly less unwise 
than the policy which he has so carefully exposed and con- 
futed. He is able to discern the perils of an attempt to sub- 
jugate the South as cleacly as the Republicans discerned it in 


1861; but he clings to the fond belief, which they have since then 

i ed, that a nation resolved to be independent can be forced 
back into union and harmony by the experience of defeat and 
disaster, provided a sufficiently wide entrance is left open 
for its penitent return. He would persist in the war, 
for the purpose of compelling the Southern States to re- 
sume their position in the Union, seriously believing that 
this is senille-tiak forgiveness of the and confidence 
for the future can be established between those who have 
fought each other for the last three years with fiercer hatred 
oint in the programme of his party. ey profess a policy the 
of which does ite within their Con- 
uest by force —the creed of the Republicans—is not, in 
the nature of things, impossible; reconciliation by force — 
the dream of the Democrats—is beyond their power. While 
the two parties occupy this position, the Republicans are na- 
turally masters of the field. fr indeed, the South should offer 
to return to the Union on terms, the Democrats would have an 
intelligible policy to lay before the nation. But at present the 
South refuses to come back on any terms whatsoever; and while 
she does so, the only choice lies between crushing her and letting 
her go. Those who, like Mr. Throop, insist on a middle way 
which does not exist, stultify themselves; and the effect of their 
arguments against the violent policy of the Republicans is neu- 
tralized by the single observation that the success of their own 
proposal depends not on themselves but on the enemy, 


EPICOSMOLOGY.* 


ie first impression produced by the title of Dr. Doherty’s book 
upon the minds of the lovers of literary novelties will probably 
be that of felicitation that a new science has been born into the 
world. The next feeling will, more probably still, be one of 
perplexity as to what can possibly be the meaning of the mys- 
terious and high-sounding name of the new science. In the 
author’s own mind there is, we may be sure, no manner of doubt 
that he has enriched the world by the discovery of a new and 
unexampled mine of philosophy. And it is very possible that 
he piques himself, at the close of his exposition, upon having 
given to the public an entirely lucid and satisfactory definition of 
the object, the scope, and the results of the infant science which he 
has invented. A mind, however, less enthusiastically constituted 
for the reception of great and sensational announcements in 
philosophy, besides lacking the fond impulse of pride so natural 
to the consciousness of paternity, will not be so eager to re- 
cognise the title of the new claimant to a distinctive place in 
the circle of the sciences—still less to bow down to it with the 
deference clearly anticipated by the author as to the supreme and 
architectonic among all the powers of philosophy. Intellects of a 
still more torpid or sceptical order will be apt to rise from the 
perusal of Dr. Doherty’s lucubrations with the cynical impression 
that there is little new in his great discovery beyond the title, and 
that what is intelligible in the book has been said better betore, 
that what is puzzling and vague owes its quality less to the depth 
or pregnancy of the ideas involved than to the cumbrousness of the 
language made use of to embody them. The writer is obviously 
of that class who believe that, when they have invented a novel 
formula, or a more recondite name, they have given birth to a new 
idea or system of ideas, and that they have only to start a fresh 
classification of known facts, or shutlle the nomenclature of any 
science into newer and more arbitrary combinations, in order to 
rank with the great masters of discovery, and hand down their 
invention among the leading contributions to the sum of human 
knowledge. The present age has been fertile in attempts to group 
together in one comprehensive formula whatever relates to the 
philosophic study of humanity, or to determine “ man’s true place 
in nature.” The science so constituted has, by this or that writer, 
been defined and designated as that of Biology, Anthropology, the 
“ Natural History of Man,” or “ The Science of Life,” according as 
the analysis of the subject has led to one or other idea being fixed 
upon as the central point of the inquiry. But, in substance, the 
conception is the same. In selecting the title of Organic Phi- 
losophy for the definition of his system, Dr. Doherty may have 
apprehended himself to be taking loftier ground than his prede- 
cessors, and to be sweeping the horizon of knowledge with a glass 
of higher penetrating power. He is certainly not backward in de- 
claring his conviction of the superior range and — of his obser- 
vations, and the greater lucidity and force of his formulas. Such 
an advertisement, however, is far from being borne out by the result. 
With only the first volume of the work before us, we should not 
perhaps be justified in pronouncing the whole of his speculations 
to be futile. But viewing the present instalment as a complete ex- 
position of one special portion of the subject, we have not much to 
say for the value of the new philosophical currency offered us in 
the language of Epicosmology. Of the word i we may be 
tempted to exclaim with Strepsiades— 

"Q Ti, rod ¢0éyparog* we iepdy Kai wai reparddec. 
When we are told, as a specific axiom of the new philosophical 
creed, that “Organic or Taxionomic Biology is the root of organic 
philosophy,” we are not conscious of having been put in a position 
to see more strongly or clearly than when we submitted our con- 
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victions to the more received metaphysical rule, which, in the 
inverse order of statement, laid down organic philosophy as a basis 
for the more ific superstructure of biology. It seems to be 
Dr. Doherty’s aim to depreciate the latter science, at least in its 
usual acceptation, when he proceeds to say that “we must 
define what we mean by these terms, in contradistinction 
from unsystematic biology.” By the word “ unsystematic ” 
he explains, “we mean simply analytical, as compared with 
the synthetical view of biological science.” Yet why we are 
to assume a less amount of system or method to reside in 
the —e than in the synthetical form of biological study, 
or in what way a perfect synthesis of our knowledge upon 
the facts of life is to be built up, in the absence of a concomitant 
and even antecedent analysis, we want something more than the 
doctor’s arbitrary assertion to make intelligible to us. How 
much, moreover, of gain in sense, over and above sound, may 
accrue to the particular science of life from being raised to a 
“taxionomic” order in the scale of method, is scarcely more easy 
to determine. Dr. Doherty is, in point of style, a writer after Dr. 
Johnson’s own heart. He must have sat at the feet of that 
Oxford Professor who, preaching against the arts and snares of 
table-turning, could condescend to no more direct or vulgar 
forms of s than “ the mysterious circumvolutions of domestic 
furniture.” The world must reappear as a “cosmic orb,” and 
this is — to be distinguished from the “ epicosmic realms.” 
Another highly important part in the science of epicosmology 
belongs to the doctrine of “ harmonic fractions in the animal 
economy.” We have need of being enlightened concerning the 
nature and offices of these harmonic fractions :— . 


To give the gencral reader an idea of what is understood by the words 
“harmonic fractions,” as applied to the division of the human body into 
systems and series, we may state that, as vulgar fractions denote any kind 
of fractions in the parts of an integer in mathematics, while harmonic frac- 
tions denote only such numerical divisions of vibrations in a musical scale 
as are musical, so in the carving or dissecting of a fowl, or any 
other animal body, vulgar fractions denote such divisions as are most 
convenient for serving the guests at table, while harmonic fractions 
denote such dissections only as separate the organs which have spe- 
cial and distinct functions. In carving a fowl, you separate a wing, 
for instance, and in that you find portions of skin, muscle, bone, and 
nerve, not to mention bloodvessels and connective tissues. In dissecting a 
bird for scientific purposes, you do not cut it up in vulgar fractions, but you 
carefully separate the wb skin from the muscles, these again from the 
bones, the nerves from all the other organs, and so of every set of organs in 
the body. By this method we find seven systems and five senses in the 
integral organism, neither more nor less; just as we find seven diatonic 
notes and five intermediate notes in the complete musical scale. Hitherto 
the human body has been dissected by anatomists without a due regard to 
this natural law of number in harmonic fractions; and although the vascular 
system was the only one in which the natural unity had been neglected, this 
oversight caused its three divisions to be added to the other six, and thus 
the number nine instead of seven appeared to be the primary number of 
distinct systems in the animal economy. 


We are here introduced at once to what is a central and 
integral portion of the writer’s theory. “ Harmonic numbers and 
notation ”—in other words, a Pythagorean system of classification 
end arrangement, on a certain scale of figures—may be traced, he 
considers, through all “ realms,” from the abstract science of music, 
through all the descending types of the animal organism, down 
to the ultimate depths of inorganic matter. “The want of know- 
1 on this point has caused geologists to carve their organic 
realms of nature on a plan of arbitrary vulgar fractions, in lieu of 
natural harmonic sections.” A great deal of ingenuity is displayed 
in forcing this fanciful hypothesis upon the different “ realms ” of 
philosophy, and fitting the facts of 7 and inorganic nature to 
this single Procrustean formula. In the present volume the 
analysis is limited mostly to the laws of “ organic order and num- 
ber,” those of weight mn measure being left for more elaborate con- 
sideration in other volumes. We are, however, left somewhat in 
the dark as to whether the general title of the present volume is 
meant to include the latter no less than the former class of 
phenomena as specific portions of Epicosmology, or whether the 
new science confines its operations to the more abstract and 
formal elements of knowledge to the exclusion of such as involve 
direct relations to matter, like measure and weight. Something 
more should assuredly have been done to put the common intel- 
lect in the way of coping on more intelligible terms with the great 
discovery. ‘“ Epicosmic science,” it is candidly confessed, “as a 
unitary definition of organic law and order in the world, does not 
exist at present ; the very name is unfamiliar.” For this ignorance 
a twofold reason suggests itself to the writer. First, “there seems 
to be a want of confidence in looking at so high an order of 
generalization.” Next, there exists a “ want of method to grapple 
with the subject.” Now, however, that Dr. Doherty brings to it 
the necessary degree of “confidence” required for the solution, 
and proclaims himself to have discovered the only true and 
satisfactory method, we might feel sanguine of a philoso- 
phical success which has been hitherto denied to our frag- 
men and tentative attempts. It is, therefore, with some 
misgiving that we find the new method to be based, from the 
beginning, upon a revival of the lately discredited system of final 
causes. The tide of experimental reasoning since the time of 
Bacon must be made to flow 
teleological conception to give life and purpose to creation, the 
sciences, up in fragments by method, have 
no real meaning for the human mind, which looks upon their 
various results and disconnected aims as a child might look upon 
the scattered wheels and levers of a watch or a chronometer, and 
wonder why they had been made, or whether they belonged to one 


or many systems of machinery.” There is force in this 
comparison; yet that force is weakened by the consi- 
deration that, in making it, the mind is not really putting 
itself in the position of a child who has never seen a watch put 
together and in working order, but in that of a man who well 
knows what a watch is, what it is intended to do, and what is the 
design and use of its several parts. It is our absolute ignorance 
of what is, in fact, the great and ruiing purpose of the universe 
which makes this kind of reasoning 4 prioré so unphilosophical 
and so fallacious, Still less are we justified in proceeding on the 
assumption that “ a careful study of some one of the creation 
may lead to the discovery of laws which rule in other parts,” so 
that “man himself affords us an example of a complex universe 
of organs,” which may be arranged in order “on the very same 
principle as that which regulates the natural order and arrange- 
ment of the phenomena in a larger universe ; and thus the plan of 
epicosmic unity may be revealed to usin human nature.” The 
argument from analogy calls for at least as cautious treatment in 
the hands of the philosopher as that from design. Yet with such 
instruments it is that we are invited to build up from its first 
elements the fabric of a new and more comprehensive temple of 
the universe. We are to obtain “ an outline of epicosmic unity 
from a deductive point of view, according to the laws of natural 
organic method, as displayed in human nature.” 
‘he great law under which we are to trace the unity of the entire 
is, as we have already indicated, one of pure number. 
The old distinction of “three kingdoms, with their sub-kingdoms,” 
may henceforward be set aside. Taking Cuvier’s four great 
plans of animal organism in zoology, with the two main types 
of Linnzus in vegetable life, we arrive at six distinct 
realms in epicosmic nature — namely, vertebrata, articulata, 
mollusca, radiata, phanerogamia, and cryptogamia. In _ the 
cosmic or inorganic portion of our globe there are similarly 
spheric, oceanic, geospheric, pluvial, reliqui elemental.” 
The number twelve is thus ane out oo he a natural primary 
division of the realms of our globe, as also of the human 
body, “representing fulness and completeness in the one as 
in the other.” The “teleological parallel” between the twelve 
systems of organs in the microcosmic universe of the body 
and the dozen realms of the epicosmic universe “is not,” we 
are told,» perhaps self-evident.” But it is the main object of 
the book to illustrate this parallelism or correlation. Thus, the 
skin, the muscles, the bones, and the nerves, added to the three 
“ systems ’’—the vascular, digestive, and generative—and supple- 
mented by the five senses, make up the mystical twelve, in exact 
correspondence with the number of the “cosmic realms.” We 
seem to be carried back here to the mystic kind of arithmetical 
device wherewith the fathers and schoolmen loved to make serious 
sport with the figures and symbols of the Bible. Nor does the theory 
of parallelism terminate thus. We are further taught to dis- 
tinguish a second or subordinate analogy between each individual 
“realm” and the whole cosmic or epicosmic world. Under each 
separate realm are to be traced one superior class and three 
secondary classes or groups. Among the vertebrata, for instance 
we find one main or principal class, the viviparous, and 
three oviparous, which “almost entirely” coincide with fishes, 
reptiles, and birds. Unluckily the coincidence is not quite exact, 
but we must not mind a few exceptions. ‘Some of the oviparous 
types being ovoviviparous does not make them placental or mamma- 
lian.” In the realm of mollusca, De Blainville is sufficient authority 
for the fact that cephalophorous molluscs form only one main class, 
in contrast with three inferior classes of acephalous or headless 
molluscs. In the articulate realm, crusfacea and arachnida are 
somewhat arbitrarily forced together into “one main class,” 
leaving “ other s ed classes” to settle themselves down into 
some kind of subordinate distinctions, “insects alone forming one 
natural and complete class in the usual arrangements.” The 
distribution of radiata into “one main class of vermiform echino- 
derms, and three secondary classes of radiata or zoophytes,” is 
“not in accordance with the usual arrangement.” But Dr. Doh 
is able orlce more to battle for his pet theory behind the shield of 
e need not sgn e writer’s ingenious 
the remaining s of organic life. He is hacer’ put ry 
when he has to leave the province of epicosmic order for that of 
the inorganic or material realms. His task reminds us of that of 
the Oxford lecturer who, impressing upon his class the mystical 
doctrine that the sign of the Cross could be traced in every object 
in nature, was dumbfounded when asked by a simple freshman to 
point the figure out in an oyster. In the atmosphere we have 
readily the primary distinction between the zoic and the azoic 
strata. But have we not, again, a triple subdivision of the latter 
or secondary class? Yes, certainly, for are there not ‘‘ the upper, 
the middle, and the lower”? And we have only to look 
to the respective “uses” of these in order to see that this 
hypothesis of constituent differences is not “barren of 
result.” These uses “relate most probably to different kinds of 
action in the relative dynamic powers of heat and light, magnetism 
and electricity.” But ‘as little is yet known of these phenomena,” 
somewhat of a gap is left in the proof oi the hypothesis. In the 
pluvial realm we may at once concede the priority in point of 
utility to the aguapluvial class of phenomena, refreshing showers and 
urling brooks, “ superior in relation to the uses of organic life.” 
ery far below this came the gaseopluvial, including such noxious 
things as ammonia, marsh effluvia, and carbonic acid gas, only useful 
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to the life of plants ; while the microscopic fungi, insect excrements, 
and other falls of the pluveropluvial kind, are of not much good to 
— or anything, and the al, or that of lithic, me- 
ic, and other “ meteorites,” have no effect ap tly assigned 
to them at all. The oceanic—we beg Dr. Doherty’s pardon, the 
ic realm—includes, like the air, a stratum favourable to 
life, with other depths at which life cannot be sustained. We 
may easily make out three divisions of azoic strata by counting, 
first, subterranean waters “analogous to the hypogene classes 
of rock formation,’ whatever these latter may be; secondly, 
the lowest depths of the open ocean; and if a third class 
is wanted, “what shall we say of the polar frozen strata 
of the sea”? The test of utility settles this point, for “the 
frozen constitution and peculiar uses of the polar ice are 
sufficiently distinct and manifest.” The climax of this imagi- 
native kind of reasoning is reached in disposing of the 
geospheric realm. Geologists have generally recognised four. dis- 
tinct classes of rock formation—namely, the aqueous, the meta- 
morphic, the plutonic, and the volcanic. Substituting an analysis 
of his own, as more methodical, Dr. Doherty dismisses the aqueous 
deposits to what he styles separately the “reliquial realm.” Of 
the rest, those which are in a constant state of active or vol- 
canic operation being on @ par with the primary class of other 
realms, the inert two remaining—the metamorphic and plutonic 
—must put up with a secondary place. But a third inferior 
kind of rocks is required to form a parallel to the triple distri- 
bution of the second class in epicosmic and the other cosmic 
realms. For these, we are sent all the way to the “ peculiar 
magnetic rocks near the poles of the two hemispheres.” ‘The 
— of electric currents is once more to be explained in the 
new p ilosophy by the attraction of vast masses of “ magnetic 
Polar rocks. 

There seems to be a cycle in scientific ideas as in the phe- 
nomena of earth and sky, and, if we may believe certain 
philosophers, in the events of human history. By the new light 
of epicosmology we are brought round once more to the earliest 
dawnings of physical truth. Nay more, we come again to that 
point in the orbit at which science and romance cross and blend 
with eech other. It is curious to go back, in our ideas of terrestrial 

etism, from Arago and Gauss to the experiences of Sindbad 
the Sailor. Perhaps epicosmological science may explain the 
detention of Sir John Franklin’s ships by the affinity of their nails 
and anchors for the “magnetic Polar rocks.” There is much in 
Dr. Doherty’s volume which shows an earnest and inquirin 
mind. But the scope given to the imagination is too great, an 
the logical control over the reasoning is too weak, to qualify him 
“ present for the functions of a calm and trustworthy expositor 

science. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY.* 


yes is a novel of the quiet homely order, and both in con- 

ception and execution shows considerable family likeness to 
the works of Miss Yonge. In saying this, we by no means intend 
to imply that the authoress is a blind copyist of that very popular 
writer. She describes the same sort of scenes, and elaborates the 
same sort of conversations; but the “goody” element which it 
evidently costs Miss Yonge a constant struggle to repress, and 
which every now and then peeps forth in her pages, is hardly at 
all noticeable in the work hefore us. A lady novelist who has 
the self-control to abstain from attempting to improve the occa- 
sion, and leaves her story to preach its own moral, proves that she 
is possessed of one important qualification for her task. This book 
shows other merits also. Its pathos is quiet and unexaggerated, 
and the death of the heroine by consumption may quite challenge 
comparison with the touching end of the Heir of lyffe. Itis 
creditable to the authoress that, with a decided talent for pathetic 
writing, she has employed it sparingly, limiting herself to one 
death and a dangerous illness. Tndeed the tone of these volumes 
is decidedly healthy, and quite free from mawkish sentimentalism. 
In point of style, they are above the average. We have noticed 
no matical errors, with the exception of a tendency to make 
the adverb do duty not only for itself, but for the noun and verb 
also, which is, after all, rather an affectation than an error. A much 
more serious defect is the length to which the story is allowed to 
run. Why the authoress stops where she does, it would puzzle 
her most intelligent reader to explain. There is nothing to 
indicate that she hus reached her journey’s end. In the full 
swing of family chronicles of the second generation, she suddenly 
“ the drag fall, and dismounts, as it were, at a half-way 

ouse. 

If one were asked to point out where the domestic novel of the 
present day, of which Atherstone Priory is a good specimen, falls 
short of that inimitable series of the same class bequeathed to us by 
Miss Austen, one might say that, besides lacking her abounding 
humour and harmonious arrangement, it reveals too much of the 
internal consciousness of the writer. It is too subjective a picture 
of life, too redolent of the prejudices and enthusiasms of the 
author. As you go through it, you find yourself constantly saying, 
What a feminine notion, or what a gitlish remark! and as this 
a of literature is almost entirely in the hands of clever 

ies, you are not far wrong. The most mischievous effect of 
this mode of treatment is that it tends to destroy all originality. 


* Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn, Author of “Ellice, a Tale.” 
London: Longman & Co. 1864. 


The writer falls back on certain types of character and stock 
incidents which haunt the imagination of the class to which she 
belongs. This tendency to rely on familiar preconceptions of 
character is apparent in Atherstone Priory. The note of girlish- 
ness pervades it throughout. The story opens with a good 
— of what we mean. A Crimean officer rejoici 
in the romantic mame of Percy, and the hero of 
sorts of gallant deeds in India, but “ plain, very plain,” and 
middle-aged, with “that something very hard and determined 
about the expression of his mouth which gave the idea that he 
was a dangerous person to offend,” comes on sick leave to stay 
with his father. 1s not thisa perfect picture of the sort of volcano 
in repose whom sweet seventeen proverbially finds so fascinating 
in romance, and who, from the time of Jane Eyre and Mr. Ro- 
chester, has been the idol of every female novelist ? Lisa Kennedy 
is an untidy but bewitching little cousin who is an inmate of Dr. 
Tennent’s house, and upon this wilful little beauty the Crimean 
Rarey proceeds to try his hand. She begins by a fit of dislike 
laughs at his shortsightedness, burns his sketches, quizzes an 
plagues, and then falls head-over-heels in love with him. Is not 
this little “airy fairy Lilian ” sort of personage the received corre- 
lative to the hero with a stern mouth and thia compressed lips, 
and can any one conversant with fictions of the gushing school 
doubt for a moment how that transparent fit of preliminary dislike 
will end? The gradual development of the love aflair is depicted 
with skill and delicacy ; but just as the characters of the lovers are 
unmistakably feminine conceptions, so they are made at every 
stage of their not over-smooth courtship, and subsequently of 
their married life, to speak and act and feel in a manner that would 
only suggest itself to a sensitive and impulsive woman. There is 
the same impress of female authorship on the subordinate characters. 
Mrs. Tennent is an embodiment of the qualities which a girl of the 
slipshod-genius order thinks most intolerable. She is always rating 
her niece about her torn frocks and dirty hands, and twitting her 
with her dependent state, or future destiny asa governess, Then, too, 
she is so mundane as to care about her furniture; and when Lisa, 
in an awkward attempt to give an impertinent admirer the go-by, 
accidentally upsets a candle, and wraps herself and the drawing- 
room in flames, Mrs. Tennent laments the injury to the curtains 
quite as much as those which her niece had sustained. Arthur 
Darrell is just the ideal collegian that may be presumed to exist 
in the imagination of “the young lady in pink” whe attends 
for the first time an Oxford Commemoration—full of chaff, and 
cleverness, and rather fatiguingly smart in his remarks. An un- 
accountable change comes over him in the second volume ; but the 

riod of moral deterioration passes, and we leave him ultimately 
installed in the Rectory of St. Jude, an active clergyman of the 
genial school. There remain two Miss Tennents to be noticed as 
personifying the abstract qualities which girlhood most dislikes 
and adores. Who does not know that popular creation of our lady- 
novelists—a being, generally of the female sex, who has sick 
headaches, the result of an early disappointment in love, and lies 
a great deal on the sofa, in which attitude she manages to exercise 
a gentle and beneficent influence over the whole family circle? 
Mary Tennent is the representative of this centre of quiet 
sympathy in Atherstone Priory. She has suffered from the 
hopeless attachment, but is free from the sick headaches. Isabella 
is the exact contrary of her half-sister. She is a very superior, 
but at the same time a very disagreeable, young person, always 
pitilessly snubbing Lisa, whom she cannot forgive for attracting 
the middle-aged Crimean hero’s re Indeed, for a lover of 
high art (her room looked like a little museum), she carries her 
jealousy of her cousin to an extent that appears almost strained 
and unnatural. The catastrophe which her misconduct precipi- 
tated belongs rather to melodrama than a novel intended for 
family reading. 

One superiority the sensation novel possesses over the domestic— 
that it is almost invariably better pieced together, and constitutes 
a more symmetrical whole. The attention which Miss Braddon 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins bestow upon their plot, the logical sequence 
of their narrative, the gradation of small incidents by which they 
ascend to one great central incident on which all depends and to 
which all points, are merits which compensate to a great extent 
for the extravagance and occasional repulsiveness of their 
writings. The clever ladies who sit down to describe home life, 
its joys, its interests, and its vexations, would do well to copy 
this aman of the rival school of novelists. When they have 
taken stock of their materials, they should secure a good peg to 
hang them on. If their works are to live as works of art, they 
must possess symmetry and cohesion. As a connected story, 
nothing can be weaker than Atherstone Priory. The thread of 
incident is of the slightest—too slight to support the mass of 
dialogue and conversition with which it is overloaded. The 
gravest misunderstandings result from the most trumpery and 
inadequate c. Arthur Darrell, for instance, confides to Lisa, 
after her marriage, his secret love for their cousin, Ellinor Tennent. 
This leads very inexplicably to an unpleasantness between the 

oung wife and her husband. Perceiving that there is some secret 
one Be Lisa and Arthur, Percy grows jealous of the latter, but 
says nothing. Lisa, perfectly aware of the cause of estrangement, 
and able by one word to remove it, says nothing. Arthur 
Darrell, having no notion that he is compromising Lisa, says 
nothing. Ellinor, falling ill at a most inopportune moment, 
contributes nothing by way of explanation; or, rather, makes 
matters worse by certain incoherent utterances during de- 
lirium, At this juncture, all the members of the party having 
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abdicated the use of their tongues, affairs are brought to a 
crisis by the arrival of the jealous and censorious Isabella. 
Detecting Arthur one night crouching in a shrubbery—with 
what intention it is not very easy to see, inasmuch as there 
was nothing to prevent his entering by way of the front door—she 
jumps to the conclusion that Lisa and Arthur are lovers. There- 
upon she proceeds to play the part of Iago to the volcanic soldier's 
Othello. On hearing her suspicions, the latter is strongly tempted 
to kill Arthur, but fortunately refrains, and meantime an accident 
clears the whole mystery up. Now we put it to the authoress of 
Atherstone Priory whether such tremendous consequences — in 
which, by the way, we have not included the heroine's premature 
confinement and eventual death — were likely to follow so very 
commonplace an incident as that of one cousin telling another 
cousin that he was in love with a third? In a state of society 
where every one was resolutely mute of malice, these things might 
be. Ina total eclipse of common sense, it is impossible to say 
what might or might not occur. But then this is not exactly 
the hypothesis upon which a book like Atherstone Priory professes 
to be based. 

After all, improbability is not a very serious blemish if it 
does not actively irritate the reader, and so diminish the 
amount of pleasure which he would otherwise derive from a book. 
In a work written in so healthy a spirit, and with so much 
real delicacy of touch, as that before us, much may be 
condoned. If it reflects the chief characteristic of the 
class to which it belongs—the tendency to view life too ex- 
clusively from the young lady’s standing-point—it must be 
remembered that young ladies are the very class whom it is in- 
tended to amuse and edify, The sayings and doings of an imaginary 
family circle, their love affairs, marriages, and quarrels, the balls 
at which they dance, and the picnics they attend, are just the things 
to interest the young people of real life who hover on the confines 
of the school-room and the drawing-room. And when these mate- 
rials are worked up into a fresh and lively picture of country life, 
suffused though it be with one dominant tint, the result cannot 
fail to please juvenile readers. It is by a retrospec‘ive glance that 
one can best appreciate the gradual improvement that has been 
made in what is called family reading. These volumes may not 

ss the striking power of the author of Adam Bede, or the 
elicate humour with which every page of Miss Austen is crisp. 
But they are far in advance of the dreary insipidity of Mrs. Opie 
and the arid moralities of Hannah More. The meagreness of the 
old fare ought to reconcile us to the exuberance of the new. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


interest which belongs to the history of Louis XVI. and 
his family appears to be steadily increasing, and it is re- 
markable to notice how strong a reaction has set in against the 
revolutionary party. Count d’Hunolstein’s volume, which we 
ad occasion to examine a little while ago, has, we understand, met 
with an amount of popularity quite unprecedented, and the reading 
portion of the public turn from it-only with the greater zest to the 
more detailed work of M. Feuillet de Conches.* This thick octavo, 
the first of a series of four, contains the results of investigations 
prosecuted during twenty years by one of the most determined 
we ever heard of. M. Feuillet de Conches 
has the good fortune to obtain access to the State-paper 
offices of France, Sweden, Austria, and Russia. Many private 
persons also have allowed him to transcribe documents pre- 
served amongst their family treasures; and, finally, purchases 
made at public auctions have added their quota to the work 
before us. The introduction contains a summary of the rei 
of Louis XVL, including an account of the reforms which he 
brought about, and of the obstacles he had to overcome in 
accomplishing them. The character of the Monarch is admi- 
rably sketched in a few lines. The Queen’s reputation is 
vindicated against the abominable attacks of contemporary pam- 
hleteers, and the principal persons of her entourage, such as 
ame de Lamballe and the Duchess de Polignac, receive their 
due share of attention. The letters—two hundred and sixty- 
six in number— extend from May 8th, 1770 (the date of the 
Dauphiness’s arrival at Strasburg), to February 13th, 1791. 
They comprise communications from M. de Mercy-Argenteau, 
M. de Simolin, and other statesmen; to each letter is prefixed 
@ summary of its contents; and a variety of biographical and 
historical notes are added, amongst which we may name one on 
the scandalous affair of the diamond necklace (pp. 156-169), and 
another on Madame de Raigecourt (pp. 207-208). 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux deserves oe a conspicuous place on 
the list of those historians who are at present endeavouring to 
ut in their ony light the various episodes of the French 
Revolution, is Histoire de la Terreur t has reached the fourth 
volume, and the interest of the work increases as it proceeds. 
We have now before us an account of the elections which 
followed the massacres of September; M. Mortimer-Ternaux 
shows us the Convention taking possession of the reins of govern- 
ment, and giving to royalty its death-blow. The history of 
Dumouriez’ campaign in the Argonne occupies the next book ; 
we have then an account of the first struggle between the 


* Louis XVI, Marie Antcinette, et Madame Elisabeth. Lettres et Docu- 
ments inédits, publiés par F. keuillet de Conches. Vol.1. Paris: Plon. 
+ Histoire de la Terreur. Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux. Vol.4. Paris: 


Girondists and the Mountain; and, finally, we have some in- 
teresting details respecting the affairs of the Church. As us 

M. Ternaux collects at the end of his volume documents o: 
various kinds which serve to throw a new light upon some of 
the events he relates, and to refute errors hitherto accepted 
on very insufficient evidence. Our readers will notice especially 
the part referring to the capitulation of Verdun, and to the 
massacres ordered in consequence by the Republican Government. 

In our last monthly summary we gave a short account of the 
edition of Madame Roland’s Memoirs recently published under the 
superintendence of M. P. Faugére. The work now before us, 
although treating of the same personage, is framed according to a 
somewhat different plan, and contains, besides Madame Roland’s 
autobiography, an historical sketch in which her contemporaries 
are brought together. M. Dauban begins his first volume* by 
stating the various circumstances which give so peculiar an 
interest to the life of the Girondist heroine. We may regard 
her memoirs either as a political document intimately connected 
with one of the most eventful epochs of French history, or as a 
psychological analysis jotted down in all simplicity, and strangely 
free from that restraint which most women think indispensable 
when they commit to paper their deepest and most secret feelings. 
In discussing Madame Roland’s correspondence, M. Dauban has 
judiciously multiplied extracts tending to illustrate both her 
political tendencies and her demeanour as a woman, Having 
received from nature a brilliant imagination, strong passions, 
and t determination of character, her education, deeply 
tinged with the philosophy of the age, was by no means 
calculated to keep these qualities in the right channel, and the 
result was a perversion of the moral sense which is conclusively 
proved by her letters to Buzot. These letters, now for the first 
time published by M. Dauban, are a curious mixture of patriotism 
and passion. In intensity of feeling they may be compared with 
those of Heloise, and they must now be considered as the neces- 
sary supplement of all editions of the Memoirs. With respect to 
the Memoirs themselves +, M. Dauban adopts a plan different from 
that selected by M. Faugére. He begins with what is generally 
known as the Mémoires Particuliers; he then gives the Notices 
Historiques, and concludes by printing the papers and decrees rela- 
ting to Madame Roland’s trial. ‘Two portraits—one of Buzo 
the other of Madame Roland—have been added, as well as sev 
facsimiles, 

In the hands of M. Crétineau-Joly, the Memoirs of Cardinal 
Gonsalvi ¢ could not but be a text for endless and bitter declama- 
tions against united Italy, secret societies, and revolutionary 

rinciples in general. The conduct of Napoleon I. towards the 
Pope justified, most assuredly, a large amount of Guat 
for Pius VII. personally; but whether the government of the 
Vatican can be defended on its merits, is a totally different 

uestion. M. Crétineau-Joly, in describing the administration of 
the Papal dominions, is obliged to make concessions of a very 
amusing character. We find him, for instance, talking of pecca- 
dilles administratives, which, if we allow for the author's strong 
prejudices, mean gross abuse of power. In another place he 
severely lectures the Romans on account of their dissatisfaction 
with their rulers. But it strikes us that a people must be better 
able to judge than strangers of the merits and demerits of its 
rulers. Paul Louis Courier, in one of his amusing letters, 
tells us that he was once, when prisoner of war, present at a 
council where the question of his being put to death was dis- 
cussed, and that his captors allowed him to vote. M. Cré- 
tineau-Joly is less charitable in dealing with Italy, for he will 
not admit on the part of the Romans the right of even protesting 
against the Papal authorities. Cardinal Gonsalvi’s memoirs, 
however, are very important from the new details they give concern- 
ing the political relations of France with the Court of Rome, 
The first volume contains chapters on the election of Pius VIL, 
the Concordat, and Napoleon’s marriage with the Arch- 
duchess of Austria; in the second, we have notes referring to 
various epochs in the Cardinal's life, and icularly to his 
Ministry. The memoirs —_ with the death of Pius VI., and 
end in 1812, at the time when Gonsalvi was kept a prisoner at 
Rheims by order of the Emperor. 

M. Blaize§ and M. Crétineau-Joly would not agree well. 
For the latter, the world is at its last stage of dissolution, because 
Ultramontanism has been checkmated. According to the former, 
the ruin of the Papacy as a secular Power is a legitimate conse- 
uence of the progress of civilization, and will be reckoned as 

e met pe event of the nineteenth century. The Voyage 
a la rec d'un Soldat du Pape consists of a series of feuilletons 
originally published in a provincial newspaper. The author su 
oses himself starting in quest of a friend who has joined the 

apal troops ; he travels from Marseilles to Rome, and during his 
excursion through the Eternal City he finds the means of giving 
us amusing pose respecting the Papacy, ancient and mod 
Alexander VI. and Monsignor de Mérode, Tetzel’s indulgences 
M. de Lamennais. 


* Etude sur Madame Roland et son Temps. Par C. A. Dauban. Paris: 


+ Mémoires de Madame Roland. Publiés avec des Notes, par C. A. 
Dauban. Paris: Plon. 

+ Mémoires du Cardinal Gonsalvi. Publiés pour la premitre fois, par 
J. Orétineau-Joly. Paris: Plon. 


§ Voyage & la recherche d'un Soldat du Pape. Par A. Blaize. Paris: 
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The brochure published by M. Charpillet* expounds the 
theory of which M. Blaize has endeavoured to illustrate the 
practice. Progress being the watchword of modern civilization, 
the Roman Catholic Church is, he argues, necessarily opposed 
to it, because the doctrine of original sin stands in direct antagonism 
to progress of every kind. The error of making the Roman 
Catholic Church specially responsible for the doctrine of original 
sin is so gross that, with many people, it will be deemed a suffi- 
cient reason for taking no further notice of M. Charpillet’s 
pamphlet. Our author seems to think that the Papacy has reached 
the fast stage of its existence, and its death, he maintains, would 
be the signal for the triumph of Cesarism, if et 
under a modified form, did not permeate society by discard- 
ing all theological peculiarities, and diffusing the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood, which he conceives to be its essential 
characteristic. How Christianity is to manifest itself inde- 

endently of any kind of dogmatic teaching is a question which 
i Charpillet has not succeeded in solving. 


The plays of M. Alexandre Dumas and those of M. Alfred 
de Vigny afford so strong a contrast that we can hardly 
imagine the same audience sitting through the Trois Mousque- 
tatres, for instance, and admiring the poetry, the genius, and the 
taste which stamp so powerfully the Maréchale dAncre. Yet 
both dramatists began their theatrical career almost exactly in 
the same manner. Chatterton belongs rol nay | to the same epoch 
as Antony, and betrays with equal intensity the peculiar mental 
fever, the thirst for paradoxes of every description, which distin- 

ished the early generation of Romanticists. But between M. 
omen and Count Alfred de Vigny there is this essential difference— 
the one, carried away by his woful facility of composition, sacrificed 
art to popularity. A few days ago, in a letter which is full of his usual 
rodomontade, he called himself a vulgarisateur ; vulgar would, we 
think, be the most appropriate epithet. Now that is precisely 
what Count de Vigny never stooped to do.t He respected 


' literature, he respected that portion of the "oa which is the best 


judge in matters of art; and though his atic works are con- 
tained within the small dimensions of one volume, they will live 
longer than the bulky collection of M. Alexandre Dumas. The 
attentive reader may find it curious to notice the fondness of 
Count de Vigny for English subjects. Besides the tragedy entitled 
Chatterton, we have here the translation of Shakspeare’s Othello, 
and an elegant adaptation of the Merchant of Venice. What would 
Voltaire have said of this bold attempt to familiarize the “ Modern 
Athenians” with our great dramatic poet? What would those 
timid critics have said who considered Ducis to be too extravagant ? 


M. Alexandre Dumas’s seventh volume f{ is specially remark- 
able for that famous version of Hamlet which created such a sensa- 
tion when it was first brought out, on account of the liberty which 
the translator had taken with the text, and the reasons he gave to 
justify that liberty. The eighth volume contains the four parts 

twenty acts!) of what the author calls the “dramatic epic” of 
ontechristo. 


If Madame Georges Sand were not determined to wield the pen 
as long as she possesses strength to do so, she might write on the 
portico of her house at Nohant the following inscription, clightly 
modified, from Virgil—Buloz nobis hee otia fecit. But althoug 
she for the present declines the otivm, she takes care that 
her numerous friends shall not be deprived of it; for she 
has built expressly for them a small theatre where are acted 
plays of her own composition. Hence the volume now before us, 
tf which is entitled Thédtre de Nohant.§ It contains—1. A 
three-act fantasia founded upon a legend of Berry, where the 
principal character, Le Drae, is a kind of sprite or goblin belong- 
ing to the same family as Robin Goodfellow. 2. An imitation of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, preceded by a prologue in which the 
merits of the Greek poet as a satirist and a moralist are well enu- 
merated. 3. A short comedy, entitled by the authoress Nouvelle 
Dialoguée, and designed to be for — people what Alfred de 
Musset’s proverbs were for the latitude of Paris. La Nuit de Noél, 
which follows next, is a long play written after Hoffmann’s style. 
Finally, the volume gives usa bond fide tragedy in three acts, or 
rather a drame, as our neighbours would call it; we mean one of 
those doubtful productions where the tragic and the comic element, 
equally blended together, are applied to scenes of every-day life. 


M. Ludovic Vitet, the great art-critic, seems equally at home in 
whatever branch of esthetics he studies.|| We are so accustomed 
to read his reviews of painting, sculpture, and architecture that 
we too often forget his taste as a musician; and hig biographical 
sketches of Lesueur, Paul Delaroche, and Ary Scheffer have led 
people to notice with less attention than they ought his learned and 
interesting memoirs on the history of music. The fourth volume of 
the Etudes sur’ Histoire de ! Art comes, therefore, quite apropos to 
remind us that the domains selected by M. Vitet as peculiarly his 
own are more extensive than some would su . There is, for 
instance, the art of gardening. On this subject our author gives 
us a complete theory; and in discoursing to us about Le Notre and 


_ La Quintinie, Versailles and Ermenonville, he lays down a few 


* Conflit du Catholicisme et de la Civilisation moderne. Par Charles 
Charpillet. Paris: Dentu. 

+ Thédtre Complet du Comte Alfred de Vigny. Paris: Lévy. 

t Thédtre Complet d Alexandre Dumas. Vols. 7,8. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Thédtre de Nohant. Par G Sand. Paris: Lévy. 
a sur U' Histoire de (Art. Par M. L. Vitet. Vols. 3, 4. Paris: 


simple precepts which deserve to be studied. The same volume 
contains likewise eight articles on various questions connected 
with music, including a remarkable estimate of Rossini’s talent, 
written nearly when the celebrated maestro was 
completing his Gui Tel 

The idea of giving in a series of volumes a description of the 
working classes is, we think, an excellent one*; and we are quite 
of the opinion expressed by M. Vingard, that it is time French- 
men should know something about the ouvriers. Poetry, novels, 
and plays have been written in profusion for the purpose of 
portraying the prolétariat, but with what result? Some authors, 
whether through ignorance or designedly, have represented the 
Paris workmen as dangerous beings, always bent upon mischief, 
only happy when breathing the atmosphere of revolution, and 
forming a class against which the whole of society needs to be 
cautioned. Others have endeavoured to hoist the ouvrier on a 
pedestal, and to prove that, gifted beyond the rest of mankind 
with all the virtues and endowments which characterize a perfect 
creature, he alone is lawfully entitled to the comfort and —. 
now exclusively appropriated by the aristocracy. M. Vingard 
strives to avoid both extremes. He paints men and things as he 
finds them, and, instead of drawing upon the stores of his imagi- 
nation, gives us statistical details, anecdotes borrowed from 
history, and trustworthy accounts of the various trades, their dis- 
advantages, their dangers, and their peculiar difficulties. The 
present volume, entitled Alimentation, is devoted, as the title 
suggests, to those occupations which have anything to do with 


After having reviewed, in the columns of Le Petit Journal, the 
Paris exhibition of pictures and sculptures for 1864, M. Edmond 
About re-publishest his amusing articles, and thus adds a 
fresh chapter to the history of the Fine Arts. Until very lately 
the Government had, so to say, the monopoly of exhibitions, 
and the galleries of the Louvre were the oy place open to 
painters or sculptors. Now, however, our neighbours have copied 
our example in this respect; and besides the grand display 
periodically made under the sanction of the Institut, Paris boasts 
of private enterprises set on foot by artists who seek to bring 
their productions before the public under the most favourable 
circumstances. M. About evidently approves of free-trade in 
works of art as well as in everything else. His notices of the 
different exhibitors are marked by his usual common sense, and by 
that vein of quiet satire in which he pre-eminently shines, 


The group of writers who for a while gathered together around 
M. de Lamennais are obtaining a kind of posthumous notoriety. 
We have had the reliquie of Meise and Eugénie de Guérin ; 
the poems of M. Hippolyte de la Morvonnais are now re-edited 
in a cheap and elegant form by another member of the pleiad, 
M. Amédée ae If the reader can imagine a kind of 
mixture in which M. Sainte-Beuve and M. de artine are 
| combined, with a strong dose of Roman 
Catholicism, they will have some idea of the volume entitled La 
Thébaide des Gréves. The poetry is harmonious, but it lacks 
colouring, and we are afraid that it will prove of little interest 
except to the author's immediate friends. 


Our list of novels is as crowded as ever. Messrs. de Goncourt, 
whose literary reputation is chiefly connected with their historical 
compositions, occasionally condescend to lighter things, Renée 
Mauperin§ may be taken as a very fair specimen of what they 
can do in that line. It is a powerfully written story, founded upon 
an extraordinary fit of jealousy, and conspicuous by being free 
from the objectionable characters which are still so frequently 
described in French works of fiction. In Les Nuits du Corso || 
there is a great affectation of originality, and the author, 
Robert Maunoir, is so studious of eccentricity, even in his preface, 
that it is difficult to know what he means. The book consists of 
a series of tales, the scene of which is laid in Rome, whilst the 
dramatis persone include representatives of every class of society 
from the bacchantes to the gens comme il faut. For our part, 
when a work of fiction is not one of those substantial productions 
which immediately command attention and rank amongst the 
masterpieces of literature, we willingly content ourselves with 
amusing pochades, the only design of which is to excite in 
the reader a wholesome fit of laughter. Such are M. Ber- 
troud’s Contes Parisiens4, and especially the first, entitled 
Un Secret de Femme. M. Emest Serret, in his Neuf Filles et 
un Garcon **, excites our = thies on behalf of a employé, 
who, notwithstanding his s vale means, contrives, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, to bring up a large family, and to live happily. 
Finally, M. Paul Féval’s Annette Sais ++ is a touching story in- 
tended to show the power of true love. The heroine, an act: 
marries a young nobleman contrary to the wishes of his parents. 


enn Ouvriers de Paris. Alimentation. Par Pierre Vincard. Paris: 
ndin. 

¢ Le Salon de 1864. Par Edmond About. London and Paris. Hachette. 

} La Thébaide des Gréves. Par Hippolyte de la Morvonnais. Nouvelle 
édition. Paris: Didier. 

§ Renée Mauperin. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Charpentier. 

|| Les Nuits du Corso. Par Robert Maunoir. Paris: Lévy. 

{ Contes Parisiens. Par Eugene Bertroud. Paris: Lévy. 


** Neuf Filles et un Garcon. Par Ernest Serret. Paris and London: 
| L. Hachette & Co. 


| $+ Anaeite Lais. Par Payl Féval. Paris and London : L. Hachette & Co. 
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A quarrel ensues, but Annette Lais, who has m by some 

stratagem to introduce herself amongst the relatives of her husband 
as a servant or companion, so thoroughly disarms them by her 
gentleness and her sterling qualities that all difficulties are 
removed, and reconciliation is effected. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH.—The Session will com- 


, First November, 1864. An ADDRESS to the a will be 


ni 
BURGH UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. published by 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. per 28. 

By Order of the Senatus, ALEXR. SMITH, Secretary to the University. 
September 1864. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL.—To be 
OPENED November 1, 
Campbell 


winton, Esq., Younger.of Kimmergheme. 
Sir David Breweter, Princival 
Edinburgh University. 


essrs. MactacuLan 


versity. 
.» Professor ractice of Edinburgh University. 
John Advocate, Sher Sheriff of Clack: 
Thoma: ie, Esq., A 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek, Edinburgh University. 
Sir David Baxter, Bart. ° 
The Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. 
Charles Jowan, Esq., of 


an House. 
James Lorimer, Prof ‘Public Law University. 
Gibson feon Craig. W.8. 


Richardson, 
The Rev. T. J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh University. 
Warden—The Rev. D. F. Sandford, who will be assisted by competent Tutors. 
The Gout t has engaged Temporary Premises, at 11 Oxford Terrace, for a limited number of 
who will be with a Home and Tutorial 
on moderate terms.—Application for Admission to the Hal id be 
d by Ti as to Moral Character of Applicant, and may be eddeveel t > the 
Warden, or to the Secretary, Mr. W. J. Mewziss, 7 St. w Sq , Edinburgh, from whom 
all particulars may be obtained. 
Edinburgh, September 1864. 


UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. — QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, GALWAY.—SESSION 1864-5. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
in the Faculty of Medicine will commence on Tuesday, 
Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held on November 24. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
In the Tooutey of Medicine Eight Junior Scholarshi ve of the value of £25 each, Six Exhibi- 
ns of the value of £10 each, and Two Exhibitions o’ 


the value of £18 each, are appropriated 
as iollow:—Two Scholarships and ‘I'wo £10 Exhibitions to Students of the First, ‘Second, and 
Third respectively. ‘I'wo of the Scholarships and the Two £18 Exhibitions are appro- 


for d Exhibitions will commence on Monday, October 24, 
and with as laid in the Prospectus. 
oa addition to the Scholarships and Exhibitions above-mentioned, Prizes will be awarded by 
Professor at the close of the Session 
“Gcholase are exeanpeed from the payment of « moiety of the Class Fees. 
HOSPITAL PUPILS. 
‘Two Resident Pupils at the County Infirmary will be appointed by examination at the com- 
mencement 
Further information may be had on application to the Registrar, from whom copies of the 


a Order of the President, WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
September 21, 1864. 


T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, Berks, Sept 


‘The Public Schools Commissioners having recommended that “the Govern ning pete of 
Schools should endeavour, as far as possible, to make the dates of their Holidays coincide,” 
HOLIDAYS at Bradfield are ALTERED to to agree henceforth as nearly as may be with te 
Holidays of Eton, at Christmas, Easter, and Midsummer. 


Pr 


BReTON HILL COLLEGE and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


Principal—Dr. EDWARD T. WILSON, F.C.P. For Prospectuses, with 
Class Liste aud Falk information, apply at the Coliege F 


KING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, NORWICH. 
Nine of the Repie of this School are at this he a holders’ of Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions in the Two Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

These distinctions have been gained in open competition, and are a sufficient testimony to 
the truining which the sucsenatal Candidates have received. 

The aggregate annual income which these Scholarshi t 

No account is taken in this calculation of any School Exhibition. 
the lest in the Examinations for direct 

missions in the Army, the Navy, gothooaries, 
and the Civil Service, and no single ies has occurred of any Pup ' from School fuiling 
to pass any Test Examination whatever. 

Norwich School is particularly rich in Prizes and Exhibitions, and the Scheme provides that 
under no circumstances siall there be less than Six Masters, whose stipends are a = upon 
the Endowment. 

Full particulars as to Terms, &c., may be obtained on application to the Head Master, Rev. 
Ave. Jessore, M.A., School 1 House, Norwich 


MILITARY and OFFICIAL COLLEGE, for the EARLY 
TRAINING of the YOUNGER SONS of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, under the 

superintendence of a well-known very successful Tutor, assisted by experienced Jomtien 

from English and Foreign Universities. sT Ts, between the Seve: 


to nearly £600. 


and Fifteen, are here each ‘0 his es, in all 
the subjects, obligatory and va De inted as tests by the Council of Civil any +} Military 
Education.—Letters addressed to the see 42 Jermyn Street, St. James's, W. 


RUssY. —The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of 

C.C.C. and Senior Master of Wellington sand and formerly 

Assistant Master at Shrewsbury, receives BUYS (of Nine Years of a upwards) * Ang 

repared for the Pubiic Schools, the ‘Competitive: Examinations for C. 
next Quarter commences October 17.— Address, OvensLape, near Wate. 


A ol CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambri and I late Fellow of his 

Pupileto! to Educated the Uni and the Tine, BS 
y the prt of Sons of Noblemen Gentlemen Find have 

Fable Examinations.— Address, R. P., 18 King Street, Bloo: 


_— Rey. J. CHARLES THRING Olerried), for several 
at Uppingham, ip anziguy to tates ew PUPILS, not exoe 
aces Turino, Chantry House, Bradford-on-Avon, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL— Number Limited — 
Eminent Professors are 


aa ADVANTAGES are offered toa FEW SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, - A., no Whe. basta having had ten years’ ex ce in Tuition, 


him. Combining practice theory “he instructs 
mbinin, w wing, and 
the ‘Use of d has W er, driving Workshops, Lathes, &c.—Address, Rev. 


E. E. M., Farnah all, ma 


AS8 PRIVATE TUTOR and COMPANION, or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY.—An Oxford Graduate desires an Engagement. of the above nature.— 
Address, Gnapvuare, care of Messrs. Slatter & ass Booksellers: Oxford. 


A BACHELOR of Arts of the University of Cambridge wishes 


enn: or the Neighbourhood A ddress, B.A., 2 Rosslyn Terrace, Ham; 


Young MARKIED COUPLE who would share Housekeeping T. N., 
Cry rystal Pal ace Reading-Room. 
Te FAMILIES of RANK.—A Married M.D., Cambrid 
ding i large and el: Aw ys jituated in its Grounds, 
Wen at Losdou would be to receive into bis Family LADY Grounds 
AFFLICT TED, whom pe and happy all the al Advantages 


-D., Messrs. & (Oxford ‘Street, 


SOCIET Y.—Annual Subscription, One Guinea.—The 
Volume for 1864 is ‘A MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH SPONGIADS,” by J. 8. 
LL.D., F.R.S. Vol. I. Svo. 290, with 37 Plates. 

The Subscription List for this Volume = "ill be closed on October 20, 864. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the ~-L) -4-) 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., Secretary. 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8.E. 


PEWED CHURCH to the POOR WORSE THAN 
NO CHURCH AT ALL.—Much has been said about the operation of “= Lyk J 
how have you found that operate? Answer :—Several of jae Churches de: 


Rents have very little indeed for the poor, hoe that th the the poor 
do not attend. I have often remarked that really it is apes, 0s 


w urch ? er: 
hurch in the District there is no likelihood of yy? z being raised sj pooctally for the poor. 
Church dees not answer any good it as well be at The Land's 
vidence by Capates uss Gaoran Esq., of before the ittee of the House of 
Lords ¢ on Spiritual 
For ‘Tracts on the E 
iverpool. 


vile of the Pew System, W.C. 5 Dale Street, 


(GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS 
for ONE MONTH are now issued from Paddington, ie. Hammersmith Ken- 
sington, Notting } Hill, Chelsea, Battersea, Farringdon Street, King’s Cross, Gower Street. and 
Portland Road tations, the COASTS ofS SOMERSET. DEVON, and 
namely, Mi Linton, &e., ‘Torquay, Totnes, Pi 
mouth, Penzance. 
Iso WEYMO and the Channel 
WALES: Aberystwith, Bala, Liangollen, Rhyl, Llandudno, Llanrwst, 
r, Carnarvon, Holyhead, &c. 
ath the ISLE of MAN, via Li 


eath, arthen, New Milford. Tenby. 
TICKE $ are issued for CIRCULAR yer in NORTH and SOUTH WALES by Five 
BUXTON, MALVERN, and the tour of the Valley of the W: 
indermere, Ul 


‘The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRI CT: Wi 
ORKSHIRE Scarborough Harrogate, 
: 
Killarney, Limerick, be ot alte 
mmes, containing Fares and Particulars, may be obtained Company 
and Receiving Offices. 


Paddington, July 1864. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Pars, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD 1 SNE) M.A. .M. D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Deets, maneivel pally by the combined Natural nts—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


GREAT MALVERN. — The IMPERIAL HOTEL is con- 
meee with the Railway Station & covered way, and con One 
Tlundred Bed-rooms, Drawing-rooms, &c.,@ Coffee-: 

_ Tarifts will be forwarded on appli ication. 


M4 LVERN.—Dr. STUMMES’S HYDRO )PATHIC 
reception of Patients. it lies om the slopes of the Hille; ond te 
~ and ether Bethe azo on the fer 


nS Coniston, Furness Abbey, 


extensive Pleasure Grounds. 
rospectus, apply to Dr. Srummes, Priessnitz House, Malvern. 


MOEY.. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


upon e of Han e Interes' versions, ies, Land, Houses, or other Property. 
Interest, 5 per cent.— Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


SHAKESPEARE“ MUCH ADO About NOTHING, ad 
the of by express le “tos 6d. of 
To Messrs. Day & Son, 


Ado About Noting” Too, whieh you are about to auc, rice Los 
ATCHARD & CO., Booksellers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 

H the Princess of x 

Publishers. les Books. 

Kew Publications of Merit. and Periodicals. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount tur Cash. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE! INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


nd the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils for the above ‘Terms 
moderate. Maruemaricces, 14 Mount Street, w. 


SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and the LINE—The Rev. 


GHES, M.A., LL.D. of Cambridge, and Wrangler of his year, Joostegs a few 
PUPILS: = te above. Has passed over Three Hundred.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE 
CAMBRIDGE M.A., assisted by a High Wrangler and other other 


of Pupils who have Passed. 26 ‘errace, Brixto: 
ULTION.—A Cambridge Wrangler purposes to commence 

residence in Town about the middle of pei 4 and will be happy to receive PUPILS 
at his Rooms, to Read with him for Seen Be Scholarshi, aed t the Universi: the Competitive Civil 
Classics, French, or the Natural History Sciences ‘or Terms Testimonials, 
apply to X. Z., Grantchester, Cambridge. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS.—The New Patterns for the Season may now be obtained of all Stationers. 
gee a VIEWS.—Tourists who have visited Scotland will 


pening: Hieneed to inspect an exquisite Series of STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, by Wilson, com- 
Loch Lomond, Lom ‘Loch Ratrine, The Trossachs, Oban, 3: Blair 

STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 110 Regent Street, and 51 Cheapside. 


Lary TOGRAPHY.—ADOLPHE NAUDIN executes Portraits 
in the highest of the art, tot these Twelve Cartes de Visite, 12s.; Ol 


ADOLPHE NAUDIN, 12 Brompton Road, 

THE GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY, 
WATHERSTON 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, London, W. NEW ZEALAND TRUST | and LOAN COMPANY, Limited. 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,656,353. ‘AL INCOME, £195,721. ROBERT BROOKS, Esq. ur. ea "GRENFELL GLYN, Esq. M.P. 
BONUSES £1,451,157. J. J. CUMMINS, Esq. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE, £3,572,513. Directors. me 
President—The Right Honourable Earl GREY. CHARLES CLIN ORD. | 
Y, Bart. SELFE SELFE, Eeq. 
Chairman of Directors-FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq. Captain H. CARR GLYN, B.N. . BROOKS, = 
Deputy Chairman—RICHARD DAWSON, Esq. 
Managing Director-JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. MILLS, & CO. 
i is i i rest on which is al r rs’, 
of Full particulars as as the Security and Raves Rates of Interest may be obtained, and application 
of Amount with made, Offices of 
Annual Premium. | Sum Insured. Bonus additions. ‘By Order of the Buard, 
- 31 New Broad Street, London, E.C, THOS, D. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 
£s. d. £ 
1 1 42 
$m in ee DEBENTURES at 5, 58, 
4.987 1824 205 13 4 4,000 9637 2 2 CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
2,027 6 12213 4 4,000 8578 1) 2 LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
care Major-Gen. HENRY PELHAM BURN. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Established 1837. DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 4 Vict. Cap. 9. at 5, ated one promaeel be to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, Three, and Five Years 
consistent with security. > e for particulars to be made ‘at the Office of the Company, 12 Leadenhall Street, 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


W CLOCKS, and FINE JEWELLERY. — 


FREDERIC HAWLEY, Successor to Thom as Hawley, many ‘wees Watchmaker —* 


GUARDIAN Fi FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. ial Appointment to His late Majesty George IV., invites i 
jegant we. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS. ie 150 210 
Directors, i 012 6 upw 
CHARLES WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq., Chairman. ” 
CHARLES F. DEVAS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. j- =  Goid Chains, newest patterns ..... 018 0 to’ 2100 
Henry Hulse Berens. Esq, G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 110 , 818 0 
Bonham-Carter, Eeq. John Martin, Esq. 100 w» 1615 0 
rancis Hart Dyse, ksq. R Mitchell, Esq. 2150 , 2100 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart., M.P. James Morris, Esq. 0126 » 550 
Sir Waiter R. Farquhar, Bart. Henry N an, Esq 0100 , 1616 0 
James Goodson R Esq - 050 W100 
. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. liam Steven. Esq. ding ings ure or 
HH. Janson, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. Every Watch and Clock Warranted. Gems ins Reset. Gold, Silver, Watched, and 
Auditors. Purchased or Taken in E Watches,Clocks, and Jewel’ ery Repaired. Illu 
Lewie Loyd, Esq. Sykes Thornton, Esq. Deseriptive Catalogue sent per post free. Country Orders accompanied by 
Cornelius Paine, Jun.,Esq. ° | Noel Whiting, Esq. Reierence promptly attended to. Any Article not approved of Exchanged. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq. Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker and Goldsmith, 148 Regent Street, W., from the 
LIFE DEPARTMENT .— Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this 
now offers t» new Insurers Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial nes or ry 7-4 
Hate of Premium without pasticipation of Prufits. EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
of DISPL. PLAY of Lamps, Bat hy, and Metallic Bedsteaus. of each is at the largest, 
Afier the Division of Profits at Christmas 1889, the Life Assurances in force. with existing have 
Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income from the Life Branch £207,000 with hes that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 
num, and the Life Assurance Fund, independent of the Capital, exeeeded £1 ,618,000. country. Bedsteads, fi 12s. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
DEPARTMENT. Insurances are effected upon every description of Property at home 
and abroad, at moderate rates ower Baths, from... 8s. Od. to £6 0s.each. 
No expense is incurred in effec'ing a new Insurance beyond the payment of the Annual Lamps (oderateus )f Kinds ape 7s each. 
end Duty. when the rev ium amounts to Ss. Pure Colz@ Oil gallon. 


Claims | rom settled. 


Mall ; or with the ‘Company’ . Agente throughout the Kingdom. Otherwise they become void. ee. SILVER, introduced more than 30 years Ro by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
to be made to the Secretary. the 


when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond a 
very best art artic next to ives can be semployed a suc, either or orna- 
mentaily, as by no possi cu can 
pe ERIAL RAN COMPANY, A small useful Set, guaranteed o. first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Established 1803. Fiddle or Thread or ‘sor 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. Old Silver! | Brunswick] Lily 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID, £2,688,900. Pattern. * | Puttern. &e. 
FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at reo t = eae aa2 
like 12 Table Forks 1m 0 |}200 /240 | 200 
CLAIMS liberally and promptly settled. + 
12 Tabi 200 240 210 0 
ANCES on Stock. Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade effected at reduction be Spoons | | 
2 ts 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 12 2 Tea Spoons 016 19 0 
ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 060/080 1090 
FIRE AND MARINS. Sait Spoons, jose 
the individual risk; the utmost maintained in * 7 
Orriczs: 8 FINCH LANE, or 7 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 4 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager Fire Department. 1 So 0 19 0 
Nokte BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Total | 919 9 290 13 9 6 “17 3 
conde Desinews of . every desertion transacted Any article to be had singly at the prices. An Oak Chest to contain the above, and 
ng same n con n an 
paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to antes. relative number of Knives, £2 15s. Tea and Coftiee Lish Covers 
The usual —1-- ission allowed on Shi and Foreien Insurances. Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of pe ay by the 
Insurers in this Company Will reovive the full benefit of the reduction in Duty. patent process. 


VW iLLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRON MONGER, by @ ntment, bo bom H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 


2,233,927 
THREA NE LOGUE grat paid. It contains upwards of Six Hundred Liiustrations of his 
EDLE STREET, E.C. Ser ‘in ne Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Wesr Env Orrice: 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. Jish-Covers, Liot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Picces, Kitehen Ranges, 


amps, Gaseliers, ‘Tea ‘Trays, Urns,and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, vaths, loilet 


PHGNIX, FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street snd Chasing | 


——_— —Remission of of one-half of the Duty on Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixturesin | Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | Newman Yard, I 
effected now will secure the full benefit of the Reduced Duty. 
June 25, 1464, GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. P OHN BROGDEN. 
in Case of Death, or an Allowance of £6 per Week 
£1000 while laid up by Injury ” caused by Ae ENT of f ony KIND, whether ORIGINAL GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY, 
Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, §! ooting. Fishi: r at Home. be secured by an 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
Annual Payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENG. RS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. - 
For Particulars, apply to the Offices, 10 Regent Street, and 64 Cornhill, J OHN BROGDEN, of 16 Henrrerra Street, Covent GARDEN, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Goldsmith, finding some o. his Customers have been lec to think the Business was remo’ 


sttully int th aT THISIS NOT THE case, he havis URCHASED the 
we RIGHT & MANSFIELD, Decorators, Cabinet Makers, and | {he whole of the vuluable STOCK, and that all the Workineu remain at the Old Prone He 
Isterers, 3 Great Portland Street, and P Street. “takes this opportunity o: returning his warmest thanks ai now ments for 


First Class Medal 1862 awasded for “ Great Excellence of 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
LESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


ARLAND, & FISHER, 88 Sind, EO O OLT RE R GLASS. 
Ecclesiastical Decor f desc’ | Pos fi 10s. 10d. Shows distinctly Landscape at 30 miles, Small Windows 10 miles 
CHURCH anid MEDLAVAL Fi AL FURNITURE, Paper | blow ns, ac. The excellence ond cheapness are due to extra- 

| Most —Lord Gi, “ Remar rvagh, Gives me compli 
GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellings.— | wud is igh Cayley. Fully jo at more 
rige. In ns.bie to leasure Pp. — Votes Queries. 
characte 30 of | tthe HY! GLASS shows Bullet Marke ut 1,200 yards, aud. Men at 3) iniles. Sie above 

Be. 64. post Ki only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98 Prinees Street, Edinburzh. No Agents 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. | 
WRITING in LARGE QUANTITIES with S crus ingen cant be put ot oe, th 
EXPEDITION. Heat wich hie aecuracy. A Description seut free by post, or to be |: 
ROBERT KERR, 3) Cornhill 
(COUNCIL, MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST OLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
(CCHUBB'S LOCKS snd FIREPROOP SAFES, with all the | MEDAL, <The Models, have buen to SMITH, BEC 


& SON, 57 Bt. Paul's Cher ard, London ; 16 et an: hester 28 Lord of Optical, Meteurologs 
; and Horseley Fields, Markt sent free — Catalogues sent on receipt of six stamps. 


= 
= 
= | 
Annual Income 497 ,263 
CHUBB 
; Street, Li 
XUM 


